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QUESTIONABLE RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE COMMISSION ON THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


By Professor FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


\ RATHER startling social document has 


recently made its appearance. It seems to 
be important chiefly as evidence of the de- 
eree of strength and soundness of one of 
factors upon which the future of our 
tion depends. 
lor a century or two, our economic, po- 


} 


cal and other social affairs have been 
erowing inereasingly complex and have 
een requiring corresponding enlargement 
‘the social intelligence of the population. 
During the last generation particularly, the 
erowth of large-seale corporationism and of 
hnology has been bewilderingly rapid 
and has produced a social complexity that 
‘alls to-day for greatly enhanced enlighten- 
nt. If this is not achieved, the nation 
sooner or later, it seems, will be over- 
whelmed. 
‘rom the beginnings of our national his- 
ry, we have assumed that the way to meet 
increased responsibilities was to raise the 
neral level of intelligence. 
quence, the publie schools, which had a sim- 


As a conse- 


ple task in the simple world of a century 
vo, now bear a heavy responsibility in the 
mplex world of to-day. And we have 
d faith both in the power of a generally 
listributed intelligence and in the potential 
ability of our people to attain the necessary 
evels of discernment. 
Leadership in the enlightenment neces- 


sary for a wise management of economic 
and political affairs is entrusted to the 
specialized economists, political scientists, 
and 
They are the custodians of the accumulated 


sociologists, historians geographers. 
wisdom of mankind relative to the manage- 


ment of social affairs. Society supports 


them for that work. It is for them then, as 
their function, to extend this wisdom by 
research, to keep it organized and to place 
it at the disposal of all our citizens for 
The the 
social science are the ex-officio leaders of 
the that thought that 
guide our people along the wholesome and 


their guidance. custodians of 


nation in should 
fruitful lines of progress and which should 
help them to see the errors and dangers 
that are to be avoided. 

During the past two or three decades, 
particularly, the population has been seri- 
ously mismanaging its economic-political 
affairs and running into difficulties, which 
have come to a head during the past five 
years. Clearly, our people have not at- 
tained the degree of enlightenment that is 
now necessary for guiding its social affairs 
and The 
todians of social understanding either have 


with wisdom competency. cus- 
been lacking in their supply of it or there 
has been inefficiency in distributing it to 
the population. 


Recognizing this deficiency, the Ameri- 











(9 


ean Historical Association, in cooperation 


with other national social science groups, 


arranged five years ago for an official 
‘*(ommission on the Social Studies.’’ The 


duty of this body was double: (1) To note 
the route along which the nation should be 
guided in its progress forward, as shown by 
and (2) to explain in 
understandable 


their social science ; 
sufficiently detailed 
fashion the educational program necessary 


and 


for so edueating the population that it can 
follow the route which is indicated by the 
social science. Because of the gravity of 
their responsibility and the difficulty of the 
problems, the commission was given five 
years for the work and a generous grant by 
the Carnegie Corporation, which enabled it 
to work under highly favorable conditions. 
This was justified by the fact that no body 
of men in this broad land, at this critical 
with so funda- 

responsibility. 


time, has been charged 


mental and so heavy a 
Those who guide the nation’s thought guide 
the nation. 

The five years are at an end. In a small 
document? of 23,000 words—the equivalent 
of about seventy-five ordinary book pages 
they present their conclusions. As repre- 
sentatives of the nation’s authorized custo- 
dians of the social science, it is to be viewed 





as the authoritative pronouncement of that 
It purports to be the 


specialized group. 


1 American Historical Association, Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies: ‘‘ Conclusions 
and Recommendations of the Commission.’’ New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. 168. 

Abstract of the report appeared in SCHOOL AND 
Society, XXXIX (May 26, 1934), 680-82. 

The report was signed without reservations by: 
Charles A. Beard, Ada Comstock, George S. Counts, 
Avery O. Craven, Guy Stanton Ford, Carlton J. 
H. Hayes, Henry Johnson, A. C. Krey, Leon C, 
Marshall, Jesse H. Newlon, and Jessie Steiner; and 
with reservations by Isaiah Bowman. Four mem- 
bers of the commission refused to sign the report. 
Frank A. Ballou, Edmund E. Day, 
E. Merriam. Superin- 


These were: 


Ernest Horn, and Charles 


Ballou presented his reasons in SCHOOL 


tendent 
AND Society, Volume XX XIX, page 701. 
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highest wisdom that the nation has to pre- 
sent relative to the route forward and tp 
the acquisition of competence to travel jt. 

If the commission has succeeded in its 
work, the thought of this document should 
be memorized by every citizen in the Jand 
it would show them the way forward to 
which they are to hold, and the qualities 
and powers they must maintain within 
themselves in order to keep the course. 
Especially should it guide those who are 
educating the oncoming generation. 

If the commission has failed in its task, 
it shows that the specialized custodians of 
the thought needed for social guidance are 
unequal to the demands upon them, and 
that the nation lacks guidance. 
understanding there is nothing reliable to 
It can guess and grope 


Beyon 


which it can turn. 
in the fog; it can operate on the basis of 
wishes, emotions and benevolent paternal- 
ism; it can plunge now this way and now 
that in blind trial and error and rationalize 
it by ealling it ‘‘experimentation’’; but 
amidst the complexities and perils of to-day 
those methods promise to be about as sue- 
cessful as a blind man’s driving in swift 
motorcar traffic. Any guidance except that 
of intelligence will lead but to disaster. 
Even the amount of intelligence that we 
have may not sueceed; but it is the only 
thing that holds out any measure of prom- 
ise. If it fails, the nation which thought it 
was moving toward the promised land 
moves toward the abysses. 

It is then our national duty to scrutinize 
with all care the route which the expert in- 
terpreters of social wisdom have pointed 
out to us in this document as the one the 
nation ought to follow. While the follower- 
ship can not lead, it is for them to cheek 
the guidance accorded by their leaders. 


A 


Let us then note the way forward as this 
is charted by those who represent the na- 
tion’s most expert pilots. The commission 
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vrites: ‘‘Cumulative evidence supports the 

nelusion that, in the United States as in 
ther countries, the age of individualism 
and laissez-faire in economy and govern- 
ment is closing and that a new age of col- 
ectivism is emerging.”’ 

The commission does not make concrete 
what this eollectivism in the United States 
; to be by naming those other countries 

at we are to accompany. If they do not 
mean the outstanding exponents and exem- 
plars of collectivism, namely, Italy, Ger- 
many and Russia, they ought to have made 
the matter clear by naming the countries 
that they had in mind. We must therefore 
assume that they meant those best-known 
and that the United States, in the 
judgment of the representatives of those 
who best know, moves toward the repressive 
anti-demoeratie fascism of Italy and Ger- 
many, or toward the communism of Russia. 
[f the commission means otherwise, it 
hould explain what it means. 

In further interpretation of the matter, 


nes $ 


he commission says: 


\s to the specific form which this ‘‘collectiv- 
sm,’’ this integration and interdependence, is tak- 
g and will take in the future, the evidence at 

hand is by no means clear or unequivocal. It may 
nvolve the limiting or supplanting of private prop- 

y by public property or it may entail the preser- 

ion of private property, extended and distributed 

mg the masses. 


to have been di- 
this collectivism 
rightly in their 
form of commu- 


The commission seems 
vided in mind whether 
toward which we move, 
judgment, is to take the 
nism by the ‘‘limiting or supplanting of 
private property by public property’’ or 
some type of fascism in which there is to be 
the “‘preservation of private property, ex- 
tended and distributed among the masses.”’ 
The clear antipathy of the commission to 
private property, except as it is distributed 
among the masses, is significant. It is also 
significant that they frequently refer to the 
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citizens of America as ‘‘the 


Within that phrase is the impli- 


free-born 
masses. ’’ 
cation of serious civic degeneracy. Then in 
this disability of the population, they find 
their justification for advocating a gener- 
ous state paternalism to care for those who 
have lost their powers to care for them- 
selves. 

Having told us obscurely, in the first 
paragraph quoted, the kind of collectivism 
meant, in this second paragraph they name 
the protective euphemism that they intend 
to use in their report in their references to 
fascism and communism, namely, ‘‘inte- 
gration and interdependence.’’ This ob- 


secure phrase is clear enough for the initiate 
to understand and innocuous enough not 
to alarm the uninitiated. 
report does the commission use either term 


Not once in its 


’ or ‘‘communism.’’ 


‘*faseism’ If it looked 
upon these as threats to the nation, it seems 
that it would have named them at least 
once in warning against them. But in- 
stead, it always refers to them by the use 
of favorable euphemisms which will not 
awaken the wide-spread popular antag- 
onism toward any form of collectivism. 
Favorite terms of reference are: ‘‘closely 
integrated society, economy marked by 
integration and 
economy managed in the interests of the 
masses,’’ ‘‘the emerging economy,’’ ‘‘the 
’? *faollectivism’’ and ‘‘the stead- 


3 


99 66 


interdependenee,’’ ‘‘an 


new order, 
ily integrating social order. They seem 
to expect those who speak their special lan- 
guage of proletarianism to understand, and 
the others to be too dull to be offended. It 
is obvious that the commission has little 
respect for the intelligence of the American 
population. As a matter of fact, their 
whole report grounds itself back upon their 
low valuation of the potential intelligence, 
independence of spirit and competence of 
‘‘the masses,’’ and the consequent need of 
a régime of state paternalism to care for a 
population no longer competent for indi- 
vidual self-management. They further say : 











Almost certainly [the oncoming age] will involve 
1 as volun- 


of the 


a iarger measure of compuisory as Wel 


tary cooperation of citizens in the conduct 


COM piex national economy, a corresponding en- 


largement of the functions of government, and 


an increasing state intervention in fundamental 


branches of economy previously left to 


individual 
discretion and initiative—a state intervention that 
direct 


facilitative. In 


in some instances may be and mandatory 


and in others indirect and any 


event, the commission is convinced by its interpre- 


tation of available empirical data that the actually 
integrating economy of the present day is the fore- 
runner of a consciously integrated society in which 
actions and individual prop- 


individual economie 


erty rights will be altered and abridged. 


The deliberately obscured phrases of this 
pronouncement by a representative com- 
mission from among those who are assum- 
ing both theoretical and practical economic- 
political leadership in our country should 
be carefully examined and the meaning 
brought out into the light. Their terms are 
doubtless to be interpreted in the way in 
which the things referred to are working 
out in those ‘‘other countries’’ which are 
traveling the road which the commission 
When they say, 


thinks we are to travel. 
then, that there is to be ‘compulsory as 
well as voluntary cooperation of citizens in 
the conduct of’’ fascism or communism, we 
can visualize in the econerete what their 
obscure phrases mean by viewing the large 
amount of the small 
amount of voluntary cooperation in Italy, 
If that is not what 


the commission means, they will grant that 


compulsory and 


Germany and Russia. 


the matter is important enough for them at 
least to explain in a few clear-cut and un- 
ambiguous terms exactly what they do 
mean. 

Democracy in our land has had a long 
and honorable history. Its measure of sue- 
eess has been such as warrants a full and 
sympathetic consideration by the commis- 
sion, rather than the curt dismissal without 
any attempt at explanation that it receives. 
The refusal of this authoritative body even 
to grant democracy a hearing seems to 
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violate principles of scientific accuracy, 
balance and tolerance? which they laud s 
definitely and justly in their report. Fail- 


ure on their part to live up to their own 


) 


standards may be regarded by the popula- 
tion, to whom they are ex-officio leaders of 
thought, as failure of trust. 

As one analyzes the report of the commis. 
sion, there can be no uncertainty relative 
to their satisfaction in viewing the co! 
lectivistie trend. They make no attempt 
to discover whether this trend is an evil 
to be counteracted and prevented by edu- 
cation or a good that is to be aecepted and 
promoted by education. They seem simply 
to accept it without questioning it. They 
are so certain that it is a thing of promise, 
which is to be embraced and furthered, 
that the alternative of preserving democ 
‘acy seems not even to have oceurred to 
them. 

The commission seems to write, however, 
with an uneasy conscience. Voices from 
our democratic past, with its high hopes 
and enthusiasms, still echo in their memo- 
ries. And in their report, some of the fa- 
miliar phrases work through to the surface 
and float like wreckage of things gone: 


The commission deems possible and desirable the 


retention and fulfillment of the historical prin 


ciples and ideals of American democracy... . 
(p. 23.) 

... @ supreme of education in the 
United States ...is ... to shape the form of 


that society in accordance with American ideals of 


purpose 


popular democracy and personal liberty and dig 
nity... « « Cp. oe.) 
The great purpose of the American public schoo 


lifa 


. is to prepare the younger generation for | 
in a highly complex society that is committed to 


the ideal of democracy. ... (p. 46.) 


These brave, and shall we also say, pa- 
thetic, words in an expiring age yet come 
easy to those who confess they have lost the 
faith, since as historians the phrases are 
deeply engraved in their now rejected 
mental autonomisms. They show that they 
do not mean them, however, by never fol- 
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wing them up in their proposals and by 
eir denunciation with fervor, and often 
ith bitterness, of the things involved, and 
ich they conceive to be inevitably in- 
ved, in democracy. They trounce with 
:!] the humorless zeal of a proletarian such 
‘‘individualism,’’ ‘‘property 


rrors as 


‘individual ‘“ae- 


enterprise,’ 
groups,’’ 


rights,’ 
quisitive egoism,’’ ‘‘ predatory 


‘special privilege,’’ ‘‘privileged minor- 
‘eross inequalities in income and 
‘‘harnessing of science to indi- 


and the 


wealth, ”’ 
dualism in business enterprise”’ 

‘subjection of public welfare to the egoism 
private interests. ’’ 

It is difficult to explain, in a way favor- 
ible to the commission, their frequent lip- 
service to democracy, when the whole tenor 
f their report is denial both of its legiti- 
macy and of its desirability. One can not 
believe that they are uninformed relative to 
the differing natures of collectivism and of 
lemocracy and of their total irreconcila- 

ity. It is equally difficult to believe that 
they use the slogans of democracy as a mere 
protective smoke-screen for a communistie 
offensive. It would be too transparent. 
The only plausible explanation that the 
present writer can find for their contradic- 
s is that their paeans to democracy 


1 
) 


spring from their automatisms as tributes 
)a dying age of revered memory. 


B 


The second of the two major functions 
of the commission was to formulate, in gen- 
eral outline at least, a plan of education for 
the nation that would make the population 
proficient in the management of its eco- 
nomic, political and other social affairs in 
the difficult period that lies ahead of us. 
Since, in the judgment of the commission, 
this is to be some form of collectivism, of 
Which all kinds are really much alike in 
spite of their terminology and their pre- 
tenses, the educational problem is then how 
to edueate the people in general for a 
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willing and child-like submissiveness to the 
wise and benevolent few who are to think 
and plan their affairs for them. 

Their problem is a new one for American 
education. Our public schools were de- 
signed to meet the needs of a nation of 
individuals, each of whom was to be a full- 
statured, independent and self-reliant free- 
man in his own right. Each was to be 
actuated by 
sponsibility 
reeted discharge of it. 


a sense of his individual re- 
and vigorous in the self-di- 
Persons were still 
and they ex- 


to be persons, not ‘‘masses,’’ 
pected to do their own thinking and plan- 
ning and to be rewarded when they thought 
straight and planned sanely; and equally 
they expected to be punished with failure, 
if they were superficial and childish in 
their thinking and careless in their plan- 
ning. Hence education was expected to 
mature their powers of thought and judg- 
ment and to set them on their feet as self- 
reliant grown-up men and women. 

But now, we are told, that type of human 


living and of education is to be superseded. 


Men are to be nurslings of the state. The 
integrators and directors of the interde- 


pendent coordination, to borrow the com- 
mission’s impressive phraseology, are to 
think and to plan for the masses. If this 
function were left to the people, they would 
get things badly mixed. In the emerging 
economy, human beings are no longer to 
have the adventure of making their own 
mistakes. Things are to be planned and 
managed by those who do not make mis- 
takes. 

It is obvious that the first step in making 
the people submissive is to indoctrinate 
them fully with the spirit and philosophy of 
state paternalism. 
selves clearly as the happy children of the 


They must see them- 
all-wise and beneficent state. They began 
life in the happy condition of irresponsible 
children. Now that they can not get into 
their vocations before the age of twenty or 
twenty-five, they must continue to be pater- 
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nalistically cared for until the age when 
their characters are pretty well finished 
and shaped for life. They come to adult- 
hood accustomed to paternalism and liking 
it, since they have never known anything 
else. They are well prepared to continue it 
for the They retain 
enough manhood not to want to continue to 
fathers and 


rest of their lives. 


be burdens their own 
mothers; but as the great All-Father, the 
State, beckons benevolently to them, they 
gladly accept its vast and all-protective 


They would nestle in its 


upon 


paternalism. 
bosom, children that never grew up. 
Clearly the social conditions have paved 
the way to a national acceptance of the 
philosophy of state paternalism, in which 
submissiveness and obedience are essential 
factors. Indoctrination has only to build 
upon foundations already securely laid. 
The business of education is to make the 
population conscious of the ideals, stand- 
ards, purposes and values of the easy, Juve- 
nile, colleetivistie way. It will protect 
them from all ideas of a contrary character 
that would only confuse their standardized 
and sweetly harmonious thinking. This 
philosophy is then to be emotionalized and 
quickened as a religion, since there is noth- 
ing that will prevent contrary thought 
quite so effectively as an atmosphere of con- 


trary emotion. 


From this point of view [the commission writes] 
a supreme in the United 
States, in addition to the development of rich and 
many-sided personalities, is the preparation of the 


purpose of education 


rising generation to enter the society now coming 
into being through thought, ideal, and knowledge, 
rather than through coercion, regimentation, and 
ignorance, and to shape the form of that society 
in accordance with American ideals of popular de- 


moeracy and personal liberty and dignity. 


The commission, of course, knows that 
collectivism requires the submission of all 
to the plans of the few; but they see that 
self-submission is both more effective and 
more pleasant than enforced submission. 
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Self-regimentation along the lines of the 
indoctrination is better for all concerned 
than official regimentation. Coercion is 
made unnecessary, if one can be brought to 
travel the road because he likes it and has 
been made competent in reading the road- 
signs. 

The central thought of that paragraph, 
which the commission seems deliberately to 
have obscured by its irrelevant opening and 
closing phrases, is this: We must educa- 
tionally aim at indoctrination so as to 
avoid the necessity of coercion. 

From the commission’s point of view, 
this is essential. Every nation that is now 
collectivizing its population is forced to use 
a full measure of coercion; and this is be- 
cause education has not yet sufficiently 
shaped the population for self-regimenta- 
tion. The commission realizes that the 
traditions of freedom in our country will 
make even ‘‘the masses’’ impatient of the 


restraints inherent in fascism or com- 
munism. Hence they must be carefully 


prepared in ideals and thought ‘‘to enter 
the society now coming into being.’’ This 
ought not, however, in America to be diffi- 
eult. Conditions have already shaped the 
current generation for an all-comprehensive 
paternalism. The people already have 
favorable attitudes. And the high level of 
native intelligence has been awakened by 
our schools. We have only to develop a 
properly colored and unconfused kind of 
‘‘thought, ideal and knowledge’’ in order 
to succeed, in a way that European nations 
have not succeeded, in evading coercion and 
regimentation. This is accomplished as we 
achieve a full self-regimentation, actuated 
by enlightened self-interest. The function 
of the school is to attach the needed en- 
lightenment to the self-interest. 

If this is not the thought of the com- 
mission, it is for them to explain what their 
thought is. Since they have chosen to chart 
the future for the nation and for education 
in obseure phrases of hidden meaning, we 
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foreed to interpret them in terms of the 

mission’s eentral doctrines. Those of 
1s who are engaged in the education of the 
sing generation greatly need to draw 
ipon the best understanding that the eoun- 
We know that the expert 
assuming 


y has to offer. 
istodians of the social science 
at they are genuinely expert—are the 
only ones to whom we can legitimately 
in. We try here to decipher the mean- 
os of those who seem either not to have 
been expert or not to have played fair with 
is. If our interpretations are mistaken, 
the members of the commission have yet 
time to explain their meaning in clear and 





honest terms. 


C 
This document is to be viewed as a symp- 
m. The nation is sufficiently science- 


ninded to realize that the rough-and-ready 
knowledge of common sense is no longer 
adequate for grappling with our baffling 
‘conomie and political ailments. The na- 
tion is like a very sick man. Only the best 
doctors are qualified to diagnose, to pre- 
scribe and to direct the treatment. Hence 
the nation, in its representatives, the gov- 
ernment, turns to its custodians of social 
science as the expert physicians. The right- 
ness of the method of turning to the best 
available seienee for guidance can not to- 
day be questioned. 

The seience of the experts may yet be 
insufficient for properly guiding the treat- 
But there is, and in the nature of 
the case, ean be no proper substitute. We 
vo forward to suecess on the basis of the 
wisdom of the experts; or we fail. Those 
are the only alternatives before the country. 

The country is then compelled to ask: 
How competent, in their organization and 
interpretation of the social science, are its 
specialized custodians? As the nation 
drifts in all sorts of directions, do they see, 
and are they able to point out, the one right 
direction? Or are they themselves so un- 


ment. 
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anchored in their understanding as to be 
swept from their moorings and Jose all 
sense of proper direction? 

This document is a good index of their 
preparedness to hold firmly and consistently 
to a course in the midst of storm. This 
body had a clear and definite commission. 
It was asked to provide guidance to the na- 
tion in its most fundamental function of 
edueating 130,000,000 citizens for social 
It was given highly favorable 
The work was 
They 


competency. 
conditions for its labors. 
under way before the storm broke. 
had then four years of viewing the raging 
cross-currents as motive and opportunity 
for bringing their science to bear in a diag- 
nostic way and for showing the nation and 
the educational profession the course to 
which we must hold if we are to ride out 
the storm unharmed, and continually to 
meet those of the future. How well did 
they meet this responsibility ? 

Their report shows that they moved in 
the same direction as the major currents of 
the storm. Either they did it because they 
were intellectually unanchored and blind 
like the rest, or because in the clearness of 
their vision of the realities they saw that 
the eurrents, by miraculous and fortunate 
chanee, were carrying us in right direc- 
tions. Now which of these is the proper 
explanation ? 

The answer is to be ascertained in the 
character of their report. If it shows them 
in an emotionalized state of exhilaration, 
and oblivious to all besides the thrills of the 
new country they are being carried into— 
if they are enthusiastic evangels of the new 
movement and oblivious to even the pres- 
ence of alternatives—then we can be as- 
sured that they are not the voices of the 
social science. 

On the other hand, if the report soberly 
shows the alternative possibilities, gives 
each a proper hearing, carefully weighs the 
factors and cautiously points out the clear 
reasons why one course is to be approved 
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and all contrary ones to be disapproved, if 
it does these things in the convincing and 
yet unemotional manner of the clear-seeing, 
science-directed physician or engineer, then 
the internal evidence of the report is that, 
as pilots to the nation, they can be trusted. 
beyond all others, they are the ones who 
merit our confidence. 

The tone of the commission as it presents 
its basic—shall we eall it thought or emo- 
tion ?—is that of the revolutionary hysteria 
that the collectivizing 
They laud scientific methods; but it seems 
They 


grips all nations. 


to be rationalizing after-thought. 
show no evidence, in spite of their claims, 
of having used it in arriving at their con- 
clusions. 

The the 


ominous symptom of unpreparedness on 


report of commission is an 


the part of the custodians of the social sei- 


ence to lead the thought required for 
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vuiding aright the onward progress of the 
nation. 

The American Historical Association and 
allied groups which sponsored the commis. 
sion now bear responsibility for properly 
dealing with this astounding document. If 
it meets their approval, it is their duty to 
popularize its ideas and recommendations, 
to work them into the national conscious- 
ness, and thereby make them effective for 
the guidance of progress. If, on the other 
hand, they do not approve, then it is their 
clear duty promptly and unequivocally to 
repudiate the report as not representing the 
thought of the specialists in social under- 
standing. If they approve and remain 
silent, they will be derelict in social duty. 
If they employ silence as their method of 
repudiation, then as the ex-officio leaders of 
social thought for the country, they will 
be remiss in their leadership. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SCOUT ACTIVITIES FOR THE PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED IN 
NORWAY 
A SPECIAL dispatch to The Christian Science 
Monitor from Oslo, Norway, discusses the prog- 


ress of the boy and girl scout movement among 
the physically handicapped. 

In Oslo scouting among boys at the school 
for the deaf was started in 1930 by the chemist 
Erling Willoch, who himself 


The head master at the sehool for 


had been a seout 
since 1915. 
the deaf gives some of the school hours to seout 
training, which is proving its value in widen- 
ing the outlook of the deaf, stimulating their 
initiative, and making them more contented. 
To start with, Mr. Willoch found that he had to 
cive all the instruction himself, but now he takes 
the boys fortnightly, and a deaf patrol leader 
deaf 
scouts now join the ordinary scouts who patrol 
the ski tracks in Nordmarka and Ostmarka on 
winter Sundays, when as many as 60,000 ski 


gives weekly instruction. Six to eight 


runners are out. Patrolling the most erowded 
tracks, smoothing them and guiding the stream 


of skiers has proved effective in preventing 


mishaps. This patrolling has resulted in the re- 
duction of accidents from about 100 in Nord- 
marka in 1929-30 to about 20 in 1933-34. 

The troop of deaf girl guides in Oslo, started 
by Miss Kristine Johansen, Str6émmen, are said 
to strive earnestly to keep their scout promise 
and law. There is also a troop of deaf gir! 
This guide patrol grew 
out of a series of concerts given here under the 


guides at Holmestrand. 


auspices of a group of grown-up girl guides 
at the head of whom is Miss Field, herself a 
guide for sixteen years. Miss Fjeld realized 
they might start a girl-guide patrol, and a year 
ago the first patrol of fifteen was started among 
these disabled girls, and on the anniversary this 
Their pro- 
gram resembles as closely as possible that of the 
ordinary guides. The theory of scouting the) 
take fully, and the girls who have hitherto been 
only conscious of their physical inferiority, now 


year four more girls were initiated. 


enjoy the opportunity for equality which is in- 
volved in the seout’s promise and duties. 
According to the Monitor, the matron of the 
cripples’ working home is highly pleased with 
the influence of scouting on the girls. She finds 
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are keener, more enthusiastic, happier and 
erateful for what is being dore for them. 
iso encouraging to see how many practical 
rs they are capable of doing. This year 
are going to have a camp. 
girls stop two years at this home, then go 
to their respective homes. Contact is be- 
- kept up by correspondence, and if there is 
| guide troop in the vicinity intereommuni- 
| is established. 
In Trondheim, besides a two-year-old troop of 
{ girl guides there is a troop of blind guides. 
With these one important point is to get them 
in the open like other children. This in 
‘self makes a vast difference to them, opening 
world of nature. They learn quickly and 
remember well. 
At Stavern, Miss Marie Treschow has started 
op among the bedridden children. She has 
assistant who teaches the children practical 
ngs, like making little presents. Otherwise 
the main part of the training is done by corre- 
spondence. Monthly the children 
tter which is sent from bed to bed, and 
of the children copies out in a little book 
These 


hooks are made as interesting and entertaining 


receive a 
-ach 


the things they are to learn from it. 


s 


possible with illustrations, riddles and in- 
From time to time the leaders come 
t to visit the children. To these children, the 
sense of sharing other children’s activities, and 
ing that they have got something of value 


struction, 


to do, is found to be of inestimable consequence. 
In Bergen, a similar troop is being started, and 

Finmark it is already under way. 

At the school for mentally undeveloped chil- 
dren at Réstad, Levanger, north of Trondheim, 

troop has been started and, although this is 
perhaps the most diffieult of all these scouting 
enterprises, it is found interesting and encour- 
aging, for the children are aroused to activity 


| initiative. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LIVERPOOL 


from the London Times that 
ra) ‘ é 4 

Harold L. Cohen, of Liverpool, England, whose 
lamily have been associated with the city for 


ir generations, has made a gift of £100,000 


We learn 


the University of Liverpool for the erection 


new library. 
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Mr. Cohen’s decision is conveyed in the fol- 
lowing letter, which he has sent to Lord Derby, 
chancellor of the university : 

I believe that the number of students in the 
University of Liverpool has now seriously out 
grown its library facilities. I realize that li 
brary accommodation must be of vital importance 
to many of the young men and women in this 
university who do not live in hostels and who may 
not have readily available places for quiet reading 
and study. 

My wife and I and our children are natives of 
Liverpool and my family have lived in the city 
for four generations. We have received so many 
kindnesses from our fellow-citizens that it occurs 
to me that I might find an opportunity for ex 
pressing my gratitude for all these benefits if I 
were to try to secure for the young men and women 
of the university a chance of obtaining for them- 
selves and future generations of students the bene 
fits that come from a good university library. 

May I, therefore, offer to you as chancellor the 
sum of £100,000, which I understand is the amount 
required to pay for a library worthy of the uni- 
versity to which you have for over 25 years de- 
voted so much of your time and thought. 


Lord Derby has expressed to Mr. Cohen the 
profound gratitude of the university. 

The main university library is at present 
housed in the Tate Library, the gift to the uni- 
versity of Sir Henry Tate in 1892. With the 
great inerease in the library and the number of 
readers, the present accommodation is now alto- 
gether inadequate. The university council for 
some years have felt some anxiety for the li- 
brary situation and have recognized that the 
only satisfactory solution is the erection of a 
new building. This has now been made 
sible by Mr. Cohen’s offer. Mr. Cohen has al- 
ready shown his interest in university library 


pos- 


matters by a gift to the endowment fund of the 
library and by bearing the cost of the furnish- 
ing and equipment of the library in the new 
building of the Students’ Union. Mr. Cohen’s 
father, the late Alderman Louis Cohen, Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool in 1899-1900, founded and 
endowed a chair of dental surgery at the uni- 
versity in 1920. 

It is intended to erect the new library on the 
site of the old School of Architecture in Ashton 
Street. Operations will begin in January. 
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THE CANADIAN LIBRARY COUNCIL 
Tue formation of a Canadian Library Coun- 
cil to meet problems essentially Canadian in 
character but affiliated in some way with the 
American Library Association was considered 
at the Montreal conference, according to the 
Bulletin of the 


taken at a business meeting of several hundred 


association. This action was 
Canadian librarians following the Canadian re- 
ception at the Redpath Library, MeGill Univer- 
sity, on the evening of June 26, and was the 
outgrowth of suggestions presented the previous 
day at the open meeting of the Library Exten- 
Board for Canadian librarians. Mary J. 
L. Black, Publie Library, Fort William, On- 
tario, Canadian member of the Library Exten- 


sion 


sion Board, presided at both meetings. 

As soon as the resolution setting up the coun- 
cil was adopted, an organization committee was 
named and a nominating committee of three 
elected. 


Officers chosen at a later meeting were: 
President, John Ridington, University of Brit- 
ish Columbia Library, Vancouver; First Vice- 
president, Fred Landon, University of Western 
Ontario Library, London; Second Vice-presi- 
dent, Aegidius Fauteux, Municipal Library, 
Montreal; Treasurer, Henry Munro, superin- 
tendent of edueation, Halifax, Nova Seotia; 
Secretary, Edgar S. Robinson, Vancouver Pub- 
hie Library. 

An executive committee consists of Estelle 


Lomer, W. J. Sykes, 
Angus Mowat, and E. L. Hill, with George H. 


Vaughan, Gerhard R. 
Locke and Miss Black, ex-officio members. 

At the open meeting for Canadian librarians, 
John Ridington spoke of the need for a central 
Canadian library ageney and traced the history 
of concerted interest on the part of Canadian 
librarians in their problems from its beginning 
in a Canadian meeting at the Seattle confer- 
ence in 1926. 

The Toronto conference in 1927 was the ocea- 
sion for another Canadian library gathering, 
which Mr. Ridington termed “the most enthusi- 
It was 
there that the suggestion was first made and 


astic meeting he had ever attended.” 


approved that some organization should be es- 
tablished which would form the bond of con- 
tact between those engaged in library work 
A Canadian 


throughout the entire Dominion. 
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library association was formed, but the prac. 
tical difficulties of working without a secre. 
tariat and the lack of funds to establish such 
an office proved insuperable. 

Another Canadian project of the To: 
conference, however, was carried through wit} 
great success. This was the survey of library 
conditions and needs in Canada which was ae- 
complished through a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The published re. 
port, “Libraries in Canada,” has given great 
impetus to library improvement and extension 
in many of the provinces. 


RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY PRACTICE 

A stupy of rural school library practices and 
services has been made by Edith A. Lathrop, of 
the Office of Education, in cooperation with the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Amer 
ican Library Association and an expert ad 
visory committee. 

The survey, made in 42 states, ineluded visits 
to 364 rural schools of all types and 55 count) 
libraries in 24 states. 
studied also in 23 city school systems and in ths 
library practise schools of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and of the University of 
Chicago. 


Library service was 


The investigation showed a great need in rural 
schools for books especially suitable for children 
Restricted use 
of books and periodicals as sources of informa- 
tion in development of school projects is als 
reported. Recreational reading, an integral part 


in the lower elementary grades. 


of programs in many larger schools, was found 
to receive little attenion in small rural schools. 
It was discovered also that comparatively few 
persons in charge of rural school libraries hav 
received training in library work. 

But the rural school library picture is bright- 
ened here and there by numerous successful 
practices, locai or state-wide. State supervisors 
of library schools direct library demonstrations 
and experiments in some instances. Teacher- 
training institutions offer courses in library 
technique for rural high-school teachers, and 0°- 
casionally, where there is no county library ser- 
vice, offices of county superintendents of schools 
circulate books. 

Some rural communities encourage reading 


elementary classes by offering such books 4s 
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Arabian Nights, Pinnochio and other favorites 
»stead of the old-fashioned reading texts. In- 
iividual differences of readers are recognized. 
Not all children read the same books or the same 
imber of books. Puppet shows and other 
ms of dramatization replace dull book re- 
ews, and lantern slides are often used. Chil- 
dren even build and furnish libraries as well as 
houses. 

\labama is experimenting with methods for 

proving administration of rural school libra- 
ries. Southern California rural-school super- 

rs are studying school library problems. 
North Carolina has earried on four types of 
lemonstrations, one of which provides for an 
tinerant librarian. In Minnesota, county teach- 
ers’ institutes have been used as mediums for 
rary instruction. Groups of rural teachers in 
New York meet with the state school library 
ipervisor for the purpose of learning how to 
organize their libraries. 

Further evidence of the endeavor to provide 
better library service for at least some of the 
1,000,000 persons in the United States without 
publie library facilities, is the number of state 

d loeal school-library surveys. Such surveys 

we been made in California, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mich- 
ran, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, North Da- 
<ota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Washington. Most of these 

irveys show forward-looking practices, but a 
uite general failure to make the library a dy- 

mie factor in the rural school. Problems to 
be solved in making the library an integral part 
of the rural school inelude methods of financing 
and administration. 


THE TEACHER’S OATH IN NEW YORK 
STATE 
GOVERNOR LEHMAN of New York signed the 
Ives bill on August 10 requiring an oath of 
allegiance to the State and Federal Constitu- 
ons from teachers in both publie and private 
schools. 
The Governor had vetoed a similar bill at the 
cular session, but in a memorandum he said 
hat the new bill had been amended to meet 
ine of the objections he had voiced. 


re 


The text of the new law reads: 


After October 1, 1934, it shall be unlawful for any 
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citizen of the United States to serve as teacher, 
instructor or professor in any school or institution 
in the publie school system of the State or in any 
school, college, university or other educational in- 
stitution in this State, whose real property or any 
part of it is exempt from taxation under section 4 
of the tax law unless and until he or she shall have 
taken and subscribed the following oath or affirma- 
tion: ‘‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
support the Constitution of the United States of 
America and the Constitution of the State of New 
York, and that I will faithfully discharge, accord- 
ing to the best of my ability, the duties of the 
position of (title of position and name 
or designation of school, college, university or in 
stitution to be here inserted), to which I am now 
assigned. ’’ 

The oath required by this section shall be ad 
ministered only by the officer or person, or in the 
case of a board or body by a member of the board 
or body, having authority to employ such person 
as a teacher, instructor or professor in such school, 
college, university or institution, and each is hereby 
authorized to administer it. 

The officer, person or member administering such 
oath shall make a record or notation of the fact 
in the books or records of the school, college, uni- 
versity or institution, and forthwith transmit the 
oath as taken and subscribed to the Commissioner 
of Edueation, who shall file it in his office, where 
it shall be subject to public inspection. 

It shall be unlawful for an officer, person or 
board having control of the employment, dismissal 
or suspension of teachers, instructors or professors 
in such a school, college, university or institution 
to permit a person to serve in any such capacity 
therein in violation of the provisions of this section. 

This section shall not be construed to require a 
person to take such oath more than once during 
the time he or she is employed in the same school, 
college, university or institution, though there be a 
change in the title or duties of the position. 

The provisions of section 30 of the civil service 
law shall not apply to a person who is required to 
take the oath prescribed by this section. 

This act shall take effect immediately. 


CONFERENCE OF ENGINEERS ON 
RECONSTRUCTION AND 
RECOVERY 
Memsers of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers and professors and 
alumni of various colleges of engineering met 
at Johnsonburg, N. J., on Saturday, August 11, 
at the engineering camp of the Stevens Insti- 








tute of Technolog. . 1a nine 
ence on current economic and industrial prob- 
lems. At the opening session on Saturday eve- 


preside nt of the Bell Telephone Com- 


pany ot New Jersey 


and Individualism 


ning, the 
spoke on “Colleetivism 


Industrial Management.” 


In the course of the following week, twenty- 
five eonterence sessions were planned on the 
theme “An Economie Appraisal of the New 
Deal” and under this head controversial eco- 


nomie and industrial questions will be consid- 
ered from the point of view of the engineer, 
through addresses, forum sessions and seminars. 


At the final session, on Sunday evening, August 
19, the speaker will be General Hugh 8S. John- 
National 
necessary, his personal representative. 


son, Recovery Administrator, or, if 


Ordinarily two sessions of the conference have 
been held evening. 


Members of the conference had the afternoons free 


each morning and one each 
for recreation and sports. 

The schedule of evening sessions of the Confer- 
ence was as follows: 
August 11—Chester I. 

Bell Telephone Co., 


Individualism in 


3arnard, president of the 
of New Jersey, on ‘‘Col- 
leetivism and Industrial 
Management. ’’ 
August 12—Maleolm C. 


American Management Association, on ‘‘ Demo- 


Rorty, president of the 


cratic Premises and the New Deal.’’ 
William J. 
transportation in the 
Administration, on 


August 13 Cunningham, professor of 
University 


+ A 


Harvard 
School of Business 
Railroad Situation.’’ 


Mooney, president of the 


Analysis of the 
August 14 
General Motors Export Corporation, on ‘‘ Paper 
Money and Gold in International Trade.’’ 
August 15—Charles B. of the 
Board of the Texas Co., on Production 
NRA.’’ 
M. Persons, consulting economist, 


James D. 


chairman 
‘Oil 


Ames, 


and Control under 

August 16—W. 
on ‘*Government Experimentation in Business 
from 1776 to 1933.’’ 

August 17—Q. Forrest Walker, economist, R. H. 
Macy Problems 
under NRA,’’ 

August 18—Walter 


industrial engineering in Columbia University 


and Co., on ‘‘ Distribution 


Rautenstrauch, professor of 


and others, in a panel discussion of ‘‘Can the 


Procedures of NRA Accomplish Its Objee- 


9 


tives? 


August 19—General Hugh S. Johnson on NRA. 


Of the morning meetings, two will deal with 


and Prices under NRA.” Dr. W. D. 


~/ ‘osts 
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Ennis, professor of economies of engineey 
at the Stevens Institute of Technology and 
rector of the conference, presided at these ty 
New Deal” 


discussed in two sessions at which the speakers 


sessions. “Labor under the 
were Emanuel Stein, professor of economies at 
New York C. R 


Daugherty, of the University of Pittsburgh. 


University, and Professor 
Other speakers announced for morning 
sions include Lyman Bryson, of the Des Moines 
Forum, on “The Revolt of the Small Business 
Man”; Louis M. Faulkner, deputy chamberlain 
of the City of New York, on “Rehabilitation of 
City Finances”; K. W. Jappe on “Tariff Bar 
gaining’; Leon B. Lent, executive officer of the 
Code Authority of the Scientifie Apparatus I) 
dustry, on “Economies of Industry Planning” 
Benjamin §S. Kirsch, counsellor at law, on 
“Legalities of NRA”; Henry R. Hayes, form 
erly president of the Investment Bankers As 
sociation, on “Some Aspects of Utility Invest 
ments”; Professor Paul H. Nystrom, of Co 
lumbia University, vice-chairman of the Retail 
Code Authority, on “Effects of the New Deal 
on Selling and Advertising’; James A. Farrell, 
formerly president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, on “Trade in a Changing World,” 
and Professor John D. Black, of Harvard 
University, on “Agriculturai Planning under 


AAA.” 


THE SCIENCE INSTITUTE OF THE 
SUMMER SESSION OF PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY 
THE Science Institute was organized as a 
part of the Summer Session of Purdue Uni- 
versity for the purpose of bringing to students, 
faculty members and other persons outside the 
university who are interested, the latest devel 

opments in the various fields of science. 

During the current Summer Session four 
series of lectures, field trips and informal dis 
cussions were offered in the fields of astronomy, 
botany, psychiatry and neurology. 

From June 18 to June 23, Dr. W. B. Me- 
Dougall, naturalist of Yellowstone National 
Park, gave a series of lectures embracing sucli 
subjects as symbiosis, plant interrelations, 
plant communities and the vegetation of 
Rocky Mountains. These lectures 
attended mainly by graduate students, hig! 
school teachers and faculty members. 


were we 
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the second week of the institute Dr. J. R. 


ul 


ver, of the Johns Hopkins University Medi- 


School, gave eleven lectures on “The Nature 


d Treatment of Mental Diseases.” Among 

croups in regular attendance at Dr. Oli- 
’s lectures was a group of forty ministers 
various parts of Indiana. The average 


Ill 


ttendance at these lectures was above two 
indred. 
Dr. Clifford Crump, designer of the Perkins 
Observatory and a well-known authority in the 
d of astronomy, gave daily lectures during 
week of July 2 


ent discoveries in astronomy. 


to July 7 on some of the 
Dr. Crump’s 

tures were well attended and created much 

erest in the subject. 

From July 9 to July 14 Dr. C. J. Herrick, 
urologist and head of the department of 
natomy of the University of Chicago Medical 
School, presented the more recent discoveries 
oneerning the anatomy and functions of the 
‘erebral cortex. Professor Herrick’s lectures 
were of special interest. to advanced students 
in psychology and physiology. 

The Science Institute is said to be doing more 
to stimulate interest among our graduate stu- 

nts in seientifie work than any other organi- 
While attend- 
entirely voluntary and 


zation of the Summer Session. 
ance at the lectures is 
n no ease is eredit in any regular course in- 
volved, the increasing number of regular at- 
tendants at the lectures is a fair indication of 

ir value to the university community. The 

tures are all open to students, faculty mem- 
bers, and others who are interested. No regis- 
tration is required and thus far no attempt has 
been made to keep an accurate record of at- 
tendanee. One of the most gratifying aspects 

the Science Institute is the increasing ten- 

ney of various groups to remain after the 
lectures for informal diseussion of some scien- 
These 


quently last for over an hour and are of ma- 


tific question. informal sessions fre- 
erial assistanee to students in clarifying hazy 


inaccurate concepts. 


CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISED 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


\ CONFERENCE on supervised correspondence 
study was held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, during the week of August 6. Dr. 
Frank W. Cyr, professor of education, Teachers 
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College, acted as chairman of the conference. 
The general consensus of opinion was that su- 
the 
schools offers a possible solution of the problem 


pervised correspondence study in high 
of how boys finishing the high-school course ean 
be provided for until employment opportunities 
increase. 

“We are up against the problem in this coun- 
try of keeping the boy occupied in school until 
he ean find a job even though he has completed 
the regular course,” according to L. P. Arduser, 
director of the High School Service Department 
of the International Correspondence Schools. 
“We can’t keep the boy out of work and out of 
at the 
spondence study in the high schools, because of 


school same time. Supervised corre- 
its low comparative costs, makes it possible for 
the high school to widen its curriculum and pro- 
vide for a larger student body without making 
unbearable the burden of taxation.” 

Professor F. W. 
education, Teachers College, stated that there 


Dunn, professor of rural 


are many rural high schools whose student body 
is not large enough to justify the wide variety 
of courses required to fit the curriculum to the 
individual and that supervised correspondence 
study provides a practical means of achiev- 
ing this aim of present-day education. S. C. 
Mitchell, Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, pointed out that no high 
school, no matter how large, can undertake to 


superintendent of schools, 


offer as a part of its regular curriculum a 
course which only one or two students may need, 
but that the system of supervised correspon- 
denee study makes available all the hundreds 
of courses offered by correspondence schools 
and university extension courses. He stated that 
the Benton Harbor High School has an enrol- 
ment of over 700 students and that last year 132 
were enrolled for correspondence study. 
Supervised correspondence study consists otf 
an arrangement between the local high school 
and a university extension division or correspon- 
denee school, whereby the high school is able to 
offer one or a group of its students any one of 
the great number of courses offered by these two 
Adopted by 


some 150 hich sehools, it has enabled the schools 


types of educational institutions. 


to fit the curriculum to the natural aptitudes and 
of the while 


avoiding the great increase in costs which such 


inclinations individual students, 
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enrichment of the curriculum would ordinarily 


entail. 


pointed to supervise and assist in the correspon- 


dence study. 
day is allotted for this work. 


The three-day conference was held in connec- 
tion with the course in supervised correspon- 
dence study procedure now being given in the 


Teachers College Summer Sehool, under the di- 


rection of Dr. Cyr, assisted by Superintendent 
Mitehell, of 


Benton Harbor. 





PRIESTLEY has been appointed vice- 


R. EB. 
chancellor of Melbourne University, Australia. 


This is a newly created administrative post. 
Mr. Priestley is a fellow of Clare College, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and secretary of the Gen- 
the Faculties and the Board of 


eral Board ot 


Research Studies. 
Dr. H. G. Horz, for the past fifteen years 
professor ot 


Arkansas, has been appointed acting dean of 


education in the University of 


the College of Edueation, to succeed Dean C, E. 
Prall, who was recently appointed dean of the 
College of Education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Dr. Epwarp Henry Laver has taken over his 
new work as dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
of the University of Washington. 


Mayor Epwin Howarp ARMSTRONG, known 
for his work in radio communieation, has been 
appointed professor of electrical engineering at 
Columbia University, to succeed the late John 
Hl. Morecroft. 

Dr. JosepH M. Murray, a research associate 
of the Roseoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory, 
has been elected head of the department of 
Dr. Mur- 
ray will retain his position as a member of the 
laboratory staff and will take up his work at 


zoology at the University of Maine. 


Orono in September of this year. 


Roy F. THompson, of New Haven, Conn., 
has been appointed associate professor of for- 
estry at the State College to succeed 


Professor D. B. Demeritt, who resigned recently 


Iowa 


to become head of the department of forestry 
1913 Mr. 


Since 


at the University of Maine. 
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tending the conference were: Professors K. () 
Broady and A. A. Reed, University of Ne- 
braska; Professor J. O. Keller, Pennsylvania 
State College; Director James A. Moyer, Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Edueation; Dr. 
Wayne W. Soper, New York State Education 
Department; Ralph Newing and L. P. Arduser, 
International Correspondence Schools; James 
McKinney, the American School, and Professors 
H. D. Kitson, F. W. Dunn and P. R. Mort. 
Teachers College. 


Thompson has served as assistant forest eco: 
mist for the forest taxation inquiry of the U. S. 
Forest Service. 


Dr. ALBERT EUGENE CASEY, associate in 
pathology at the Rockefeller Institute for 


Medical Research, has been appointed associate 
professor of pathology at the University ot 


Virginia. 
Dr. AtBertT J. Rooks has completed forty 


years of service with Calvin College, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Professor Rooks joined the 
college when the literary department was 


He became its principal 


theological school. 
when it was reorganized in 1900, and became 
dean of the College of Literature in 1919. He 
now is professor of Latin. 


Mary R. CHAMBERLIN, who served as assist 
ant superintendent in the New Rochelle, N. Y., 
schools since her appointment in 1899, has re 
tired on a pension. A _ resolution 
appreciation for her efficient 
adopted by the Board of Edueation at a recent 


expressing 
service was 


meeting. 


Dr. Earte E. Evpank, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology of the University of Cin- 
recently conducted a two-day Social 
Welfare Institute in the City of Akron. The 
institute was under the direction of Dr. H. 0. 
DeGraff, head of the department of sociology 
of the University of Akron. Social 
institutes are conducted annually and consti- 
tute a part of the civie policy and program in 
which the university is actively engaged. 


einnati, 


welfa re 


Dr. Marvin A. BRooKERr, associate economist 
at the Florida Experiment Station, has been ap- 
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yointed chief statistician of the U. S. Farm 
Credit Administration, with headquarters at 
Columbia, S. C. 
To celebrate the tenth anniversary of Pro- 
-cor A. Broderick Cohen as director of the 
mmer session of Hunter College, the teaching 
ff gave a tea on August 9. During Professor 
hen’s administration as director, the summer 
sion has grown both in the introduction of 
new fields of study and in the student body, 
e enrolment having increased from 1,758 in 
1925 to 2,766 this summer, a gain of 57 per 


a 


Dr. CHALFANT ROBINSON, curator of medieval 
story and professor of paleography at Prince- 


University, has been elected a member of 
[Institut Historique et Heraldique de France. 


\{rmon JAY LAWRENCE, assistant professor of 
nomies at the University of Kentucky, has 
been made editor of Modern Business Educa- 
», a quarterly publication sponsored by the 
Southern Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
[he appointment was made by Professor B. 
Frank Kyker, of the University of North Caro- 
president of the association. 
{uipa C. Bow er, of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, has been appointed superintendent of 
e Carson Indian School and Reservation of 
Nevada. It is understood that Miss Bowler 
have opportunity to reorganize the educa- 
nal system of the reservation. 
Dr. WituiAM L. SLATE, director of the Con- 
ticut Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Storrs, has been appointed to the chairmanship 
the State Planning Commission. 
Dr. WittiAM EvGENE Mosuer, director of 


the School of Citizenship and Publie Affairs at 
Syracuse University, has been appointed chief 


of the investigation of the Federal Power Com- 


oO 


ssion into eleetrie rates. 


Dr. Harry Morgan Ayres, professor of Old 
English at Columbia University, has announced 
at he will seek the Democratic nomination for 


senator from Connecticut. 


Dr. Karu NicKERsON LLEWELLYN, Betts pro- 
lessor of jurisprudence at Columbia University, 
will be an independent candidate for a place 
n the New York State Democratic Committee 
n the primary elections to be held in September. 


Dr. JOSEPH Moore JAMESON, since 1913 
vice-president of Girard College and for the 
last fifteen years head of the department of 
physies at Pratt Institute, died on August 6 at 
the age of sixty-four years. 

Dr. CHARLES W. E. MILuErR, professor emer- 
itus of Greek at the Johns Hopkins University, 
died on August 8 at the age of seventy-one 
years. Professor Miller was formerly editor 
of The American Journal of Philology. 


Dr. WILFRED Haroitp Monro, professor em- 
eritus at Brown University, for forty years 
professor of history at that institution, died 
on August 9 at the age of eighty-five years. 


ALTON GILBERT Hout, president and super- 
intendent of instruction of the American Con- 
servatory of Music, died on August 7 at the 
age of sixty-one years. 

EvuGENE C. Gipney, director of extension 
activities of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation since 1919, died suddenly on August 13. 
He was 52 years old. 

Dr. WituiAM Henry Bauuarp, for fifty- 
seven years connected with the Hamilton, On- 
tario, Board of Edueation, died in his eighty- 
eighth year on August 8. 

DaME JESSIE PHipps, chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the London County Coun- 
cil, died on August 8 at the age of seventy-nine 
years. Dame Phipps was born in the United 
States. 

ARRANGEMENTS for the dedication of a plaque 
at the University of Wisconsin to the memory 
of Dr. S. M. Babeock have been made for Oc- 
tober 22, Dr. Babeock’s birthday. The memorial 
committee consists of E. G. Hastings, agri- 
cultural bacteriology, chairman; E. B. Hart, 
agricultural chemistry; and Noble Clark, as- 
sistant director of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station. The plaque, which is the work of 
Lorado Taft, is a gift of the friends and ad- 
mirers of Dr. Babeock through a committee of 
which the late Professor E. H. Farrington was 
the active head. 


Dr. WitiiaAm P. Dearinc, president of Oak- 
land City College, Oakland City, Ind., was the 
commencement speaker at the University of 
Kentucky summer session commencement ex- 
ercises held on Friday afternoon, August 17. 
Dr. Dearing’s subject was “The Heritage of 
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At the summer session 
have 


Youth.” 


exerce1ses 


the American 


, 
commencement students who 


work 


first or second summer term will receive gradu- 


i 


completed toward their degrees in the 
ition certificates. 

exposition 
ponsored by Uni- 
versity, and by the School of Edueation of New 
York University, opened on August 15 in New 


York City and will continue through August 24. 


Schoolmart, an 


National 


Teachers College, 


THE 
Columbia 


The exposition will include displays of eonstrue- 


tion materials, architectural products and ser- 
ices, auditing systems, school furniture, type- 
writers and other business machines and various 
other aids to modern education. Work done in 
edueational fields will also be illustrated. The 
exposition will be held in connection with the 
twenty-third annual convention of the National 
Association of Publie Business Officials. This 
will be held at the Port Authority Building from 
August 21 to 24, Speakers at the 


ceremonies on 


inclusive. 
opening August 15 
Dr. George J. Ryan, president of the Board of 
Education; Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superin- 
tendent of schools; Dr. Hamilton Holt, presi- 
dent of Rollins College, and Dr. Edison Ells- 


included: 


worth Oberholtzer, superintendent of schools 
at Houston, Texas. 


Wiru the discontinuance this year of the Bar- 
nard Summer School for Women in Industry 
the American Museum of Natural History has 
opened a day school. Political science, sociol- 
ogy, trade unionism and other subjects are being 
taught by a staff of nearly fifty instructors un- 
der the direction of Professor C. Drummond 
Jones, of New York University. 
begin at nine o’clock in the morning and con- 


The classes 
tinue through the evening. This group is one 
similar planned. 
Headquarters are in Washington, Miss 
Hilda Smith, formerly of the Vineyard Shore 


of thirty or torty groups 


and 


School for workers at Kingston, N. Y., has been 
in charge by the Federal Government. 
included. While only 


the camps, the 


placed 
women are 
be admitted to 
includes both 
Each will re- 


Camps for 
women are to 
school at the museum men and 
women in about equal numbers. 


ceive a federal subsidy or “scholarship.” 


Tue Rockefeller Foundation has appropri- 
ated $1,000,000 to MeGill University as an en- 
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dowment for the department of neurology. The 
foundation had previously contributed $232,000 
toward the erection and equipment of the neuro- 
logical building. The $1,000,000 takes the place 
of the $50,000 a year contributed annually t 
carry on work in neurology under the direction 
of Professor Wilder Penfield. 

By the will of Professor Henry R. Lang, 
emeritus professor of Romance languages 
Yale University, the university receives $30,000, 
of which $10,000 is to found a traveling fellow- 
ship in English, in memory of his late wife, 
Alice Derby Lang; $10,000 is left to found 
prizes in classical literature and $10,000 
patients in the infirmary. Smith College 
ceives $10,000 for students who show specia 
proficiency in Greek. 

THe University of Pennsylvania has an 
nounced that its officers, faculty members and 
employees who received only 90 per cent. of 
their basic salaries and wages during the yea: 
ended June 30 are being paid an additional 3} 
per cent. A balanced budget has been pre- 
served for 1933-34 by limiting operating ex 
penses to $5,246,000, a reduction of approxi- 
mately $602,000. 

FortTy-SEVEN members of the elass of 1935 at 
Princeton University have qualified for the “no- 
course” plan of study adopted last May for 
high-ranking seniors. Instead of taking four 
courses a term, as upper classmen have done 
since the inauguration of the four-course plan 
in 1925, the students will take a three-course 
schedule for the first term of their senior year, 
which begins next month, and will take no 
courses at all during the second term. Instead, 
they will have weekly conferences with depart- 
mental supervisors. To qualify for this plan 
an undergraduate must attain a first group 
average in his major field of study and maintain 
a second group general average throughout his 
junior year. Less than one tenth of the class 
of 1935 has met these requirements. 

THREE new departments will be added for the 
1934-35 session of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity College of Arts and Sciences. They are the 
Departments of Fine Arts, Religious Education 
and Philosophy. Philosophy will be taught by 
Dr. Frederick W. Meier, who has offered courses 
in this field at the university this summer. The 
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courses, which are open to all stu- 


religious 

ents, are optional, but students wishing to take 

. course not offered by the denomination which 

indieated as their preference in registering 

ist secure the written permission of their par- 

ts or guardians. The work in this department 

; being financed by the respective religious or- 

nizations and it is expected that other denomi- 

tions will offer courses. The instruction will 

» of university grade and will be offered by in- 

structors of approved academic rank. Univer 

ty eredit will be given on the suecessful com- 
pletion of the courses. 


THREE buildings on the Ohio state fair 
rrounds will be used this fall as a cooperative 
lormitory center for 100 men students at the 
Ohio State University. Two buildings, used 
vear for junior fair exhibits, will provide 
sleeping and study quarters for the students, 
ho will be selected for their scholarship and 
A third structure, the clubhouse, 
Selee- 
tion of the three buildings was made by Ear] H. 
Hanefeld, director of agriculture, and other uni- 
versity officials, after Governor George White 
ad authorized their use by students who could 
not otherwise attend the university. Most of 
the residents will be freshmen, but a small group 
will be chosen from the upper classes to help 
new students with their studies and to supervise 
The two buildings selected 


financial need. 
will serve as kitchen and dining-room. 


lormitory activities. 
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for sleeping quarters contain 100 exhibit booths, 
partitioned on three sides. Each booth will pro- 


vide bed and locker space for one boy. 

Dr. Harotp H. Axworruy, director of the 
Bureau of Community Service at New York Uni- 
versity, reports that approximately 1,500 stu- 
dents were expected to receive benetits of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration at 
the university during the coming academic year. 
The students will be employed on a part-time 
basis in the various divisions of the university. 
They will receive from $10 to $20 per month for 
nine months. It is the desire of the Relief Ad 
ministration to aid as many new students as pos- 
sible, in addition to former students who were 
forced to drop their school work during the past 


two years because of financial reasons. The 
two groups will comprise half of the FERA 
group and present students the other half. Dr. 


Axworthy will supervise the selection of the stu- 
dents and will interview applicants from Wash- 
ington Square College. He will be assisted in 
the selection of the students by the following 
members of the faculty: Dr. Ralph E. Pickett, 
school of education; Professor John H. Prime, 
school of commerce, accounts and finance; Pro- 
fessor R. D. Niles, school of law; 
Louis Menk, college of fine arts; Professor Wil- 
liam R. Bryans, college of engineering, and 
Laurence W. Lange, university college of arts 


Professor 


and pure science. 


DISCUSSION 


EDUCATIONAL NOMENCLATURE 

Nor long ago I had occasion to do some ex- 
tensive reading covering nearly all phases of 
education and psychology. Without presuming 
) infer that I read all or even liberal parts of 
every book or magazine article that has been 
vritten on these subjects during recent years, I 
did absorb enough to make me realize how con- 
fusing much of our educational literature must 
be to the young student in teacher-training 
nstitutions or to the young teacher who is mak- 
ng an honest effort to obtain a more profes- 
sional background by reading widely among the 
books, magazines and reports with which we are 
so richly endowed. What is needed is a stand- 
ard list of names, symbols, abbreviations, for- 

ulas, and the like, so that even an ordinary, 


beginning teacher may have some chance to 
understand what writers on educational subjects 
are trying to convey to them. 

For the purposes of this article, let us take 
only one phase of the subject, that of educa- 
tional measurements and the closely allied field 
of educational statistics. Is it necessary to 
have so many ways of expressing the same 


thing, as in the case of “average,” “mean,” 


’ “arithmetical mean,” “arith- 
19 


“arithmetic mean,’ 


metic average” and “arithmetical average’ 


Clearly, we have too many equivalents in our 
educational terminology. 

In addition to the the 
tongue as a cause of this duplication of terms, 


richness of English 


the rapid development of new ideas in educa- 
tion during the past quarter of a century has 
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also contributed to the confusion. Some writer 
hits upon an idea and calls it “average devia- 
tion.” Another work out the 
same thing entirely independently and call it 
“deviation” and 


But “average” 


educator may 


“average variation,” because 
are synonymous. 
in “mean,” so the next 


“variation” 
also has its synonym 
writer comes along with “mean deviation,” and 
only time is necessary for the other possibility to 
appear as “mean variation.” Now, the second, 
third and fourth forms are just as good as the 
first one, but they are no better, so why not fix 
upon the original form and let it go at that? 
After all, it is merely a matter of individual 
opinion and by no means as vital as is the 
simplification of our educational terminology. 
And, fellow started the 
above-mentioned mixup in terms was respon- 
sible not only for the confusion of the terms 
themselves, but also for that of all their abbre- 
viations. Thus the poor reader must keep in 
mind that A.D., M.D., A.V. and M.V. all mean 
“He who puts in motion a 


remember, the who 


the same thing. 
wrongful act is guilty of the consequences 
thereof,” as our legal brethren would say. 
Considerable confusion often arises when two 
things are considered identical when they are 
merely equivalent. For things to be identical 
they must be alike in every particular, while 
they may be equivalent in certain respects if 
they are equal. Thus a pound of butter is 
equivalent in weight to a pound of feathers, 
but the two are by no means identical. The fact 
that certain statistical terms are of equivalent 
value has caused them to be confused and used 
interchangeably as though they were identical. 
This accounts, in part, for the variety of terms 
meaning the same thing which one finds in edu- 
cational statistics and Thus, 
“accomplishment quotient,” “achievement quo- 
tient,” “attainment quotient,” “subject ratio,” 
“accomplishment ratio” and “achievement ratio” 
are used interchangeably by various authors, 


measurements. 


because, though derived in more than one man- 
ner, their values are equivalent. 

The prize example of useless duplication and 
reduplication which I found in my reading was 
in the various ways of expressing the idea of 
the “normal curve.” Not satisfied with this 
rather simple expression, the writers on mea- 
surements and statisties have proceeded to give 
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us their various notions of what this commonly 
used idea should be called. As a result we have, 
if I have not missed any of them, the following: 
“normal frequency curve,” “normal surface of 
frequency,” “normal probability curve,” “nor- 
mal curve of probability,” “Gaussian curve,” 
“normal curve of distribution,” “normal distri- 
bution curve,” “curve of error,” “probabilit) 
surface,” “biologie curve,” “symmetric curve,” 
“symmetrical curve” and “binomial graph.” 

The need of standardizing educational terms 
is very evident to one who makes even a cursory 
study of modern educational literature. That 
we have allowed these sources of confusion to 
creep into our nomenclature is hardly in keep- 
ing with our profession. The world looks to us 
for leadership in the matter of accuracy and 
clearness of expression. We ean not rightly 
face our classes and insist that our pupils or 
students observe all the rules of correct diction, 
while our educational leaders continue to invent 
new ways of expressing ideas already labeled 
by others. Why can not the authorities in the 
various fields get together and agree on some 
one of the several suggestions that have been 
made for various ideas? Why all this useless 
duplication, triplication and even more than 
quadruplication ? 

If the reader still thinks I am unduly con- 
cerned about this matter, and that no standardi- 
zation is necessary, I would suggest that he 
glance through the following list of a few of the 
other equivalent terms in the field of measure- 
ments and statistics that I ran across in my 
reading : 

Non-verbal test and non-language test; old style 
test, old type test, subjective test, and traditional 
test; practise test and instructional test; prog- 
nosis test, prognostic test, aptitude test, vocational 
guidance test, and vocational test; rearrangement 
test and continuity test; recall test, single answer 
test, single response test, and direct-recall test; 
shorthand test and stenography test; achievement 
test, accomplishment test, attainment test, and 
subject-matter test; survey tests, general survey 
tests, general tests, and general achievement tests; 
coefficient of variability and coefficient of varia- 
tion; frequency surface and surface of frequency; 
correlation table and scatter diagram; frequency 
table and distribution table; raw-score-G table and 
G-score table; test and examination; ‘‘ Aussage’’ 
test and testimony test; best answer test, best- 
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cnswer test, best answer exercise, and best-answer 
exercise; Binet tests, Binet-Simon tests, and Binet- 
Simon seale; difficulty test, power test, and scaled 
test: discussion test and essay type test; ethical 
t and moral test; general intelligence test, men- 
alertness test, intelligence test, mental test, 
hological test, classification test, and point 


scale: relative ability and brightness; ability 
uping and homogeneous grouping; accidental 
error and variable error; achievement age (A.\A.) 
nd subject age (S.A.); chronological age and 
e age; pedagogical age and educational age; 
ve-grade-distribution table and age-grade table; 
\.Q., abbreviation for achievement quetient, ac- 
plishment quotient, and arithmetic quotient ; 
\.R.. abbreviation for accomplishment ratio or 
hievement ratio, which in turn are the same as 
he accomplishment quotient or the achievement 
quotient; array and array of measures; Avg. Dev. 
ind A.D., abbreviations for average deviation; bar 
igram and bar graph; basie age and physiologi- 
eal age; range range; rate and 
speed; coefficient of reliability and coefficient of 
self-correlation ; 
table; age seere, age-score, age equivalent, and 
ge-equivalent; derived and transmuted 
re; G scor®, G-seore, grade score, and grade 
tus; quotient score and ratio score; measures 


and absolute 


percentile scale and percentile 


score 


central tendency and average measures; C.I., 
breviation of coefficient of intelligence or classi- 
ation index; product-moment correlation, short 
method of correlation, the Galton-Pearson product- 
ment method of correlation, and the Pearson 
product-moment method of correlation; rank cor- 
ition, the Spearman rank method of correla- 
n, and the Spearman rank-differences method of 
rrelation; eredit point, credit hour, and credit 
init; percentile curve and ogive (also sometimes 
sed interchangeably with cumulative frequency 
curve); quartile deviation, quartile-deviation, semi- 
interquartile range, median deviation, median- 
viation, and probable error; standard deviation, 
t-mean-square deviation, the mean-square devia- 
n, the error of mean square, the mean error, 
nd the mean-square error (the abbreviation is 
usually go (sigma), though S.D. is also widely 
used) ; intelligence quotient and mental ratio; in- 
rval, step, class interval, class-interval, group 
terval, group-interval, step interval, and step- 
interval; assumed mean and guessed mean; 
median, mid-seore, and mid-measure; mental tests 
and intelligence tests; age norm, achievement 
norm, and attainment norm; percentile and per- 


ea 


itile point; sector diagram, pie graph, circle 
graph, and circle areas graph; equivalent form, 
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duplicate form, and duplicate test; constant error, 
systematic error, and recurring error; variable 
error, accidental and 
aminee, the subject, and the testee; histogram and 
column diagram (related to the frequency polygon, 
smoothed 
smoothed frequency polygon, frequency surface, 
and curve diagram). 


error, ehance error; ex- 


frequency curve, frequency curve, 


Homer L. NEARPASS 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


AN EDUCATIONAL DICTATOR FOR 
INDUSTRY 


MvcuH complaint has been made because no 
provision was made by the industrial codes for 
apprenticeship, or for any method by which 
ambitious boys could secure a more extensive 
educational preparation in the industries than 
merely being broken in on a job. Most codes 
provided for a short learning period, long 
enough to learn a single operation, but that was 
all. Apprentice courses that had long prepared 
boys for skilled work were forced to close. 

On June 27 President Roosevelt suddenly 
changed the situation by a single executive 
order. It was issued without giving those inter- 
ested in the subject a chance to find out what 
it would contain or to offer constructive eriti- 
cisms. The order, in effect, states that any 
employer may engage apprentices regardless 
of the codes on obtaining a certificate from an 
agency designated by the Secretary of Labor. 
It further authorizes the Secretary of Labor to 
preseribe such further rules as may be deemed 
necessary. 

No one knows just what the Secretary of 
Labor will do with these powers. But there 
are no restrictions as to what the Secretary 
may do along the line of detailed requirements. 
By the simple act of withholding the certificate 
unless the requirements are met, the Secretary 
of Labor may regulate apprenticeship in the 
minutest detail. 

The first few years of employment form one 
educational period that is one of the most im- 
portant and one of the most neglected. It is 
in these years that habits are formed that lead 
to advancement or in the downward direction 
In the 
past this educational period has been left to 


to blind alley jobs or unemployment. 


the judgment or to the neglect of the individual 


employer. Under NRA the boys in this period 
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were generally excluded from proper training 
and forced into jobs where they could be ex- 
ploited or into unemployment. Now the oppor- 
tunities are to be reopened under the name of 
apprenticeship. And it will be done under the 
control of an educational dictator. 

To guide the education of boys under so many 
and varied kinds of employers is a task that 


should require the best educational talent that 
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is available. For this educational expert, the 
President selects the Secretary of Labor. Re- 
gardless of the qualifications of the present 
Secretary of Labor, are educators satisfied to 
have what is probably the most powerful edu- 
cational positions in the country to-day filled 
by a person primarily in the labor field? 
A. W. ForBeEs 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN DENTISTRY 

Tue Ameriean Association of Dental Schools 
is bringing to completion a three-year curricu- 
lum study which is likely to prove an important 
landmark in dental education. The major out- 
comes of this project are a suggested under- 
graduate course of study in dentistry and a 
statement of general principles and plans on 
which dental educators can cooperate in mutual 
understanding. 

The need for a thorough study of the dental 
curriculum had become apparent to a number of 


The 


field of dentistry and its responsibilities had in 


leading dental educators several years ago. 


the last generation undergone a remarkable ex- 
pansion. Dentistry in the past consisted prin- 
cipally of restorative services, and dental educa- 
tion was aimed primarily at developing in the 
students proficiency in providing dental restora- 
tions for patients. Owing to important clinical 
investigations and research studies made during 
the past quarter of a century the emphasis in 
dentistry has been undergoing a marked change. 
It has been learned that certain common dis- 
orders of the teeth may produce serious, some- 
times fatal, ailments in other parts of the body 
and that superficially perfect dental service, 
judged by standards of mechanics and esthetics, 
may hide or induce loeal pathologie processes 
which have far-reaching consequences for the 
health of the individual. The result of these 
discoveries has been an increasing tendency to 
regard dentistry as a health service, which im- 
poses important new obligations on the dental 
profession. Leaders in dental education had 
come to realize the importance of adjusting the 
education of the oncoming dentists to these new 
conceptions in order that the dental profession 


might in the future render to the publie a ser- 
vice that is in keeping with its responsibility for 
the health of the people. 

At the same time a considerable amount ot 
confusion had arisen in dental edueation because 
of the variety of curriculum plans which had 
been evolved. One group of dental schools had 
three-year curriculums based on two years ot 
preprofessional education in college, another 
group had four-year curriculums based on one 
year of education in college, and a third group 
had four-year curriculums based on two years of 
study in college. This situation hampered the 
discussion of the problems of dental education 
and it stood in the way of progress. 

The general plan of the curriculum was the 
subject of much discussion by the American As- 
sociation of Dental Schools, beginning as early 
as 1924. This discussion was greatly stimulated 
by the “Report on Dental Education in thie 
United States and Canada” made to the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement ot 
Teaching in 1926 by Dr. William J. Gies. The 
report stated that, although the practise of den 
tistry can not be made an accredited specialty 
of medicine, it should be developed into “the 
equivalent of an oral specialty of the practise of 
medicine” and it added: 

In this view of an enlarged dentistry, its prac 
titioners would be trained to give the service not 
only of dental surgeons and dental engineers as 
at present, but of oral sanitarians and oral phy 
sicians as well. Instead of examining only th 
teeth and mouth of a patient, as is now usually th 
ease in a restricted view of their responsibility, 
they would also suitably enquire into and kee} 
careful records of the state of the patient’s healt! 
particularly as it affects or is modified by condi 
tions of the teeth and mouth. Dentists would plan 





r procedures to meet not only the local indica 
ns but also the possible requirements of extra- 
relationships; would also recognize and note 
significance of outstanding symptoms of sys 
disease, and warn or advise the patient ac 
rdingly, or explain his need for a physician’s at 
n: and could effectively discuss, with a phy- 
in, the oral conditions in their relation to a 


it’s general welfare. Prevention of diseases 
ages would become an inherent and pre- 


linant motive. 


The educational implication of the enlarged 
view of dentistry was evident. Dr. Gies sug- 
rested that attention should be directed to the 

ntent of the dental curriculum and he empha- 
sized the need for improving dental teaching 
nd dental research, in order that the dental pro- 
ession might take its rightful place in the pro- 
motion of human welfare. 

Finally, after considering these matters for 
everal years, the association made a request of 

e Carnegie Corporation for a grant to assist in 
conducting a curriculum survey. The corpora- 
tion responded in 1930 with an appropriation 

$20,000 to support a study designed (1) to 


lisecover the services which dentistry should ren- 
der to meet oral health needs, and (2) upon this 
foundation, to organize a course of study that 
would serve as a basis for adequately preparing 
men and women to render the services required 
of dentistry. An additional grant of $10,000 
was later made by the Carnegie Corporation 
for the support of the survey. 

The association appointed a committee of five 
deans of dental schools to have general charge 

the survey. As finally constituted the com- 
mittee consists of the following deans: Wallace 
Seccombe, University of Toronto, chairman; 
John T. O’Rourke, University of Louisville, sec- 
retary; Arthur D. Black, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; H. Edmund Friesell, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Harry M. Semans, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. This committee selected as its educational 
advisers two well-recognized educationists, Floyd 
W. Reeves, of the University of Chicago, and 
W. W. Charters, of Ohio State University. Also, 
t appointed the writer as executive secretary to 
devote his entire time to the survey. 

The survey has been an extensive project. 
The types of oral diseases, disorders and de- 
leiencies were ascertained; studies were made of 
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the services required of dentistry in its new rela- 
tionships, and the objectives of undergraduate 
dental education were formulated. Subecommit- 
tees, consisting of a total of forty dental teach- 
ers, then outlined the content of the various 
courses to be taught to dental students, and 
more than a hundred dental teachers assisted in 
reviewing the proposed courses. Finally, the 
courses were arranged in a suggested curricu- 
lum, which ineluded the following subjects: Ori- 
entation in dentistry; personal hygiene; ma- 
terials used in dentistry; physies; organic 
chemistry; physiological chemistry; anatomy; 
histology and embryology; oral anatomy; physi- 
ology; nutrition; bacteriology; materia medica; 
pharmacodynamies; pathology; oral hygiene and 
oral prophylaxis; application of preventive 
principles in dentistry; radiography; diagnosis 
and treatment planning; orthodontics; operative 
dentistry; oral medicine; anesthesia; oral sur- 
gery; dental prosthesis; principles and prac- 
tise of medicine; technical composition; history 
of dentistry; social and economic relations of 
dentistry, and practise management. 

Some of the subject-matter in the curriculum 
is new, much is old. The requirements of dental 
health service and the demands of an adequate 
program of dental education made it necessary 
to pioneer in the suggestions for teaching ma- 
terial. At the same time much subject-matter 
now generally taught was found to serve the 
purposes very well. All the material ineor- 
porated in the curriculum was placed there be- 
cause it was regarded as necessary to attain the 
stated objectives of undergraduate instruction in 
dentistry. 

A determined effort has been made to corre- 
late the subject-matter of the courses. The in- 
struetion in the elinieal subjects was outlined 
first and the instruction in the preclinical sub- 
jects was then definitely planned to give the 
proper background for clinical study. The out- 
line for each subject was prepared with the en- 
tire curriculum in mind. 

The American Association of Dental Schools 
at its annual meeting in Chicago, held from 
March 19 to 21, devoted the major portion of its 
program to a consideration of the report of the 
survey. The principal features of the study 
were outlined at general sessions and the reports 
on the various subjects of the dental curriculum 
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were fully presented by the subcommittees at 
group conferences. The dental teachers studied 
the reports and made suggestions for the final 
report. The report of the survey was well re- 
ceived and enthusiastically discussed by the den- 
tal teachers. 

The Curriculum Survey Committee presented 
to the association a series of recommendations 
relating to policies and plans for dental eduea- 
tion. These recommendations, all of which were 


adopted, were as follows: 


1, That the objectives of undergraduate dental 


education be the education of students in 
order that they may— 

(a) Be competent in the maintenance of 
health treatment of 
diseases, disorders, and defi- 
understanding and 


of the relationships 


oral and the 

oral 

ciencies, with 
appreciation 
between oral and systemic condi- 
tions in health and disease. 

(b) Cooperate effectively with persons en- 
gaged in allied fields of service. 

(ec) Have interest in, and desire for, 

continuing professional study after 
graduation. 

(d) Practise dentistry with due regard 
for its social, economic, and ethical 
relationships. 

(e) Cooperate effectively in community 
life. 

2. That two years of education in the liberai arts 
and sciences be required for admission to 
the dental school. 

3. That a minimum of six semester hours in gen- 
eral chemistry and six semester hours in 
biological science be required in the prepro- 
fessional curriculum, and that courses in 
English, Sociology, Economics, and Psychol- 
ogy be recommended. 

4. That the undergraduate dental curriculum be 
a four-year course. 

5. That the curriculum to be submitted by the 
Curriculum Survey Committee be adopted as 
a guide to the member schools of the Asso- 
ciation. 

6. That students’ 
schedule for extra-class study in accordance 
with the hours included in the recommended 
curriculum. 


provision be made in the 


7. That the member schools of the Association be 
urged to develop adequate library facilities 
and to promote their effective use. 

8. That dental education be further developed as 
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an autonomous field of professional educa- 
tion. 

9. That provision be made for a medium of pub. 
lication to stimulate interest in the study 
and discussion of the important problems 
of dental education and to disseminate jin- 
formation on these problems. 

10. That the faculties of the member schools of 
the Association be urged to appoint stand- 
ing committees to study the recommenda- 
tions of the Curriculum Survey Committee 
and to investigate current problems in den 
tal education. 

The action of the association in adopting the 
recommendations of the Curriculum Survey 
Committee does not make the recommendations 
mandatory on the dental schools. It merely 
makes the recommendations a statement of ap- 
proved principles and plans for the guidance of 
the dental schools and persons and organiza- 
tions concerned with the problems of dental edu- 
cation. It is, of course, apparent that the recom- 
mendations will probably have an important ef- 
fect in the development of future policies and 
plans regarding education in dentistry. 

The enthusiastic reception of the report by the 
dental teachers is a clear indication of their 
great interest in the problems of dental educa- 
tion. Also, it is a sign that much progress is 
being made in training men and women for thie 
practise of dentistry. Dental education is put- 
ting its house in order and it is doing this in a 
most creditable manner. 

The final report of the Curriculum Survey is 
now being prepared. It will be published by the 
American Association of Dental Schools some 
time during the coming summer. 

The curriculum survey had seareely gotten 
under way when the committee had forcibly im- 
pressed upon it the need for improving the qual- 
ity of the teaching in the dental schools. Other 
important related problems also ealled for at- 
tention. These problems were so large that 
adequate study of them would have required re- 
sources far more extensive than those at the dis- 
posal of the committee. It was therefore de- 
cided to eoncentrate on the undergraduate 
curriculum as the first step in the further im- 
provement of dental education and its adjust- 
ment to the new demands made on dentistry. 
The association, recognizing the need for addi- 
tional investigations in dental education, ¢on- 
tinued the committee and charged it with mak- 
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+ further studies and obtaining the necessary 


funds therefor, the studies to deal with methods 


feet noticeably what otherwise would be 


teaching in dentistry, with graduate instrue- 
and the education of dental teachers, re- 
arch workers and specialists and with student 


rsonnel. The committee is now making plans 
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to the added responsibilities laid 


L. E. BLaucn, 
Executive Secretary, Curriculum 


discharge 
upon it. 


Survey Committee, American 
Association of Dental Schools 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


BOSTON’S SURPLUS TEACHERS 


Boston’s TEACHERS’ COLLEGE is facing a 


hlem common to all normal sehools and, in 


t, other educational institutions, yet per- 


acute in this ease than in some 


rs. This is the question what to do for the 


ps more 
raduates it is continually turning out. Less 
an a decade ago, the college was hard put to 
ply teachers enough to meet the demand, 
ng to the increase of population, particu- 
rly in the North and West Ends. Then three 
ctors entered, which, operating together, 
ve so diminished the demand that it is said 
at at the present time no less than twelve 


do not 





ndred graduates of the college—we 


wh for the aeeuracy of this figure—are 
thout teaching positions. 
First, the restrictive immigration laws eut 
wn the influx from abroad, thus materially 
iting the foreign population in these areas. 
i came the rapid growth of the parochial 
iools, Which are private institutions, under 
. obligation to secure their teachers from the 
raduate list of the Teachers’ College. Thirdly, 
fact in itself of social interest, the size of 
e American family has so diminished as to 
the 


normal growth of population in the city. 


tf 


the 


ac- 


Various expedients have been adopted by 
chool Committee to cope with the human 
umulation which is being ground out annu- 
The course has 
en lengthened from three to four and even 


lly by the Teachers’ College. 


e years, and although the graduates are given 
degree, they are not now entitled to employ- 


ent until they have had a year of experience 
substitute teaching, at the end of which 


uey are required to pass a stiff examination 


fore 


that 
Even with these brakes ap- 


receiving a_ certificate they are 


ialified to teach. 


plied, the number of graduates continues to 





unt in greater proportion than they ean be 
ipplied with places in the publie schools. 





As the situation now stands, the Teachers’ 
College is slowly but surely attaining some- 
thing of the status of a college of liberal arts, 
which the city ean not afford as an educational 
luxury on the side. A school for training in 
the 


priately enough by one of the existing colleges, 


liberal arts could be maintained appro- 


but as an institution supported by the city of 
Boston, and without the facilities for placing 
its graduates, it is something of an extrava- 


ganee, from the strictly economic point of 
view. The idea of abolishing the college can 


not be entertained, unless a substitute is pro- 
vided, for it is an indispensable agency for 
the proper training of the teachers for the 
Boston schools, even if its whole output can 
The college certainly provides 
the School 
who have been giving it much thought. 


not be used. a 
Committee, 
If a 
-an be found, one more municipal 
of the The Boston 


baffling problem for 
solution 


worry will be out way. 


Evening Transcript. 


THE SCHOOL BUDGET 


THE proposed school budget shows a redue- 
tion in the item that is at the 
the whole publie school structure—the day ele- 


foundation of 


mentary school, including the junior high 
school. The decrease is not large, but would 


be relatively larger if the junior high school 
item were separately shown in cost as it is in 
numbers. According to the estimate there will 
be an actual reduction of 10,000 in the num- 
school pupils next 


ber of elementary day 


March compared with last. This signifies in 
part the changes that are taking place in the 


The 
would be still greater if the children were not 


age-groups of our population. decrease 
remaining longer even in the elementary school. 

Yet growth in numbers goes on apace and 
shows itself markedly beyond the elementary 
school. While the estimated the 
day elementary school instructional budget is 


decrease in 
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somewhat more than $60,000, the increase tor 


l 


, , 
the day high schools, the continuation schools, 


the evening high and elementary and_ trade 


schools exceeds $1,300,000. These inereases 


are based on estimated increased attendance, 


with a relatively greater cost per pupil than in 


the lower ranges. The sum of it is that the 
estimated increase of $1,415,362.39 is due to 
larger attendance in the — post-elementary 


t 


classes and this in turn is due to the fact that 


many pupils are remaining in school because of 


lack of employment, even when the compul- 


sory school has been passed. Doubtless 


age 
some of these should have other than the regu- 
lar high-school training, but it is nevertheless 
best, for adults as well as themselves, that they 
remain in school. 

The salary schedules being what they are, the 
attendance being what is estimated, the pupil- 


(which has been inereased) remaining 


the making of the education budget 


load 
What it is, 


is only a matter of arithmetic. In what is 
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known as the “special school fund,” which pr 
vides for the cost of all items other than sa 
aries of members of the supervising and teach 
ing staffs, the increase is greater than on th¢ 
instructional side, carrying the sum of the 
creases to $3,184,959.62, and the total expen 
ture for all purposes to $139,795,372.10. 
this special fund the outstanding inereases are 
for repairs, ordinary and special, replacement 
alterations, supplies and equipment, which 
have been in large part put off from year 
vear. These 
creased expenditure of more than $1,600,000, 
O00. 
last year. 

This tentative budget is presented as being 


two items alone eall for an 


The personnel item is somewhat less tha 


the lowest with which, as Superintendent 
Campbell said, “we could possibly reach and 
operate the schools at all,” but it is also “as 
high as is within reason.” The publie has an 
opportunity to help determine its final content. 


—The New York Times. 


REPORTS 


COLLEGE LIBRARY BUDGETS AND 
THE INCREASED COST OF 
BOOK PURCHASES! 


Mucu attention has been given to the crisis 
in education, but little has been written of the 
progressive deterioration of college and uni- 
versity libraries under their greatly curtailed 
book budgets and the ultimate effect of present 
administrative policies upon the research and 
instructional work of our colleges. University 
administrators have too often picked the library 
budget as the first item to be cut when eurtail- 
ment becomes necessary. In some eases the 
book appropriations have been entirely wiped 
out. 

During the June meeting of the American 
Library Association at Montreal, the Committee 
on German Periodicals reported that in spite 
of reductions in prices in terms of foreign 
currencies, the cost of importations had greatly 
reduced purchasing 
As a result sub- 


increased, owing to the 


value of the American dollar. 

1 Based on Report of A. L. A. Sub-Committee on 
German Periodicals presented at Montreal meet- 
ing, June, 1934. 


scriptions to scientifie periodicals, almost a 
necessity for research workers, have been can 
eelled and broken. 
Even if subscriptions are resumed in future 


valuable sets have been 
years there will be very considerable gaps. An 
essential requirement for research is that the 
results of research in all countries be available 
to the investigator. If the present curtailment 
in library book budgets is continued for any 
length of time, there will undoubtedly be danger 
of duplication in research, for the investigator 
will not have available the results of similar 
studies at European institutions. 

The 
taining 
prices (in foreign currencies) of many expen- 
sive scientific The publisher 
(Springer) of the great majority of German 
scientific periodicals has reduced the prices (in 
marks) of his publications for the first four 
months of 1934 over 45 per cent., as compared 
with the prices of the same periodicals during 
a similar period in 1933. Nevertheless, the im- 
portations of foreign books and periodicals are 


y+ 


costing American libraries at least 50 per cent. 


association has been suecessful in ob- 


very considerable reductions in the 


periodicals. 
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than they did two years ago. One large increase the use of the library. Certainly the dis- 
arv on the Pacific coast reports that not- continuance of book purchases and the under- 
standing many cancellations the costs manning of the library staff can not continue for 
ial a very decided increase this year. An- /8e? than one or two years without making a 
i ; io : noticeable reduction in the quality of the instrue 
library states that even with reductions wie 

GORs.aiss 


cancellations of high-priced periodicals the 


of all its importations for the first four In an editorial in the Journal of Higher Edu- 
ths of 1934 was exactly 50 per cent. more pation 4 Dr. W. W. Charters, of Ohio State 
during the first four months of 1933. University, writes: 


se increased costs are occurring at the very 
when the college and university library the library facilities of the colleges and 


e 


rets are being heavily reduced. The result universities, as a class, are scandalously inadequate 
that much-needed and much-used material for the education of students, which is the onl} 
not be available to research workers in the reason for the existence of college librarians and 
aw : , 7 : college professors. The book, the teacher, and the 
ture unless there is a radical change in policy. student are the triangle of education. Every one 


re has already been a deterioration in the amiably agrees that books are more important than 
ty of service to investigators rendered by buildings, but it is immeasurably easier to secure 
formerly outstanding libraries. a $500,000 building than to raise the budget for 
The effect of curtailment in the purchases of library facilities by $25,000 a year. . . . The first 
rary books and periodicals has been strongly _ responsibility of the administrative officers is to 


| during the last few months by several secure an efficient faculty, and the second is to 


ed 


ministrative experts—not librarians. Libra- provide an adequate supply of books and teaching 


ns themselves have been strangely silent in ©4™!pment. . 


‘esent-day erisis confronting their libra- , ; 
prese . sis 8 The president of another large university 
stated orally that the lack of adequate library 
facilities was the reason for the omission of 


In ScHooLt AND Society? John C. Chris- 
sen, controller of the University of Michigan, 


some departments in his university from the 
curtailment in the purchase of books dur- report issued by the American Council on Edu- 
cation and listing departments of various uni- 


ng the past few years will seriously hamper the 
of our colleges and universities if continued Versities, which were considered qualified to 

a long period. The needs of the library, as give the doctorate.* While some administrators, 

as the teaching and research units, must be probably greatly to their chagrin, have been 
nsidered carefully in any study of the economical foreed to recognize the effect of past curtail- 
tion of our institutions. ments, yet there are many more who seem to 
take the position of the president of a local 

From the School of Education, University of = Jowa school board. To a request for the pur 
Chicago, John Dale Russell, a man who has had chase of a few books for the high-school library, 
ich experience in the study of university and}, replied, “Didn’t we buy six books last year?” 
ege budgets, makes the following statement, ‘he head of another school board, even more 
an article entitled “Practical Methods for materially minded, refused to honor a requisi- 


Dm.) 


nedu ing t > ‘os P stryeti 3 * . ‘ ‘ 
cing the Cost of Instruction. tion for library books, “because those we have 


p : . boug » last few years are all worn out and 

\n item of instructional expenditure that has bought the last few , Aaniniaariain . 

it’s no use buying library books to wear out. 
If the question of funds for the library were 


left to the decision of the faculty who use the 


eagerly pounced upon as offering the oppor- 

for curtailment in the present emergency is 
brary budget. It is extremely unfortunate 
the necessity of reducing these appropriations library rather than to the deans and administra- 
been felt just at the time when instructional tive officers whose use is not so intimate, the 


ds are being developed which are likely to library might fare better. Among the nine 


9: 731, June 9, 1934. 45: 225-26, April, 1934. 
fournal of Higher Education, 5: 24, January, 5 American Council on Education. Report of 
t, Committee on Graduate Instruction, April, 1934. 
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recommendations adopted by the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin in 1933 relative to re- 
trenchment and reorganization necessary to bal- 


ance the budget, the following was included: 


that the library receive no 
effectiveness in all 


$. On the Library: 


cut which would cripple its 


scholarly activities.® 


There have been many articles published on 
possible methods of reducing college budgets. 
In.so far as these articles mention the library 
they deplore the present tendency to slash the 
book budgets. Yet 
many universities and colleges have selected the 


there are indications that 


library as the chief place where curtailment can 
be made. Eventually, as has been pointed out, 
these cuts, if continued for any length of time, 
will have a serious effect on American scholar- 
ship. The cuts are especially unfortunate at a 
time when the cost of importations has increased 
so tremendously, owing to the decreased pur- 
chasing value of the dollar. There is a distinet 
need for a clearer understanding by university 
administrators of the results which will in- 
evitably follow the present restriction of library 
purchases—which, in fact, are only a very small 
per cent. of the total college expenditures, in 
many cases less than 2 per cent. and in some 
cases less than one. 
CHARLES H. Brown, 
Chairman, A. L. A. Sub-Committee 
on German Periodicals 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


SALARIES OF ELEMENTARY TEACH- 
ERS IN EUROPE 


A REPORT of the Board of Education, London, 
printed in The Educational Supplement of the 
London Yimes, on the salaries of elementary 
school teachers in England, Wales, France, Ger- 
many and Italy, follows. 

Table I gives the position in England and 
Wales. 
As trom October 1, 1931, they were subjected to 
a deduction of 10 per cent., and from July 1 of 
this year the deduction will be reduced to 5 per 
From the net salary thus received the 


In 1930 these seales were paid in full. 


cent. 
teacher pays 5 per cent. by way of superannu- 
ation contribution. 


6 SCHOOL AND Society, 37: 770, June 17, 1933. 
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TABLE I 














Men Women 
3 ; Annual : Annu 
Seales Min. . Max. Min,.“mmual yay 
increment increment 
£ S £ £ £ £ 









9 
3 180 12 366 162 9 288 
4 192 2 408 180 9 324 
FRANCE 


As regards the position in France, the infor- 
mation given by the Board of Education is as 
follows: 

Teachers in France are civil servants. The 
salaries of elementary school teachers (men and 
women), under Article 185 of the law of July 
13, 1925, range from 10,500 franes to 19,000 
franes. 

Head teachers receive supplements of from 
800 to 3,500 franes (according to the size of the 
school). 

Teachers in the city of Paris receive a com- 
munal supplement of 500 franes, rising by in- 
crements of 500 franes to 2,000 franes for every 
five years of service in Paris. 

The salaries of teachers in higher elementary 
schools range from 16,000 to 36,000 franes (De- 
partment of the Seine, 26,000 to 46,000 franes) ; 
the supplement for head teachers is 3,000 to 
6,000 franes (Department of the Seine, 7,000 to 
10,000 franes). 

In addition to the salaries and supplements 
already mentioned, French teachers receive al- 
lowances for children and allowances for resi- 
dence, as well as other supplements for special 
qualifications in teaching. 

A law of December 31, 1933, made the follow- 
ing reductions in the salaries of civil servants: 


2 per cent. on salaries of 12,001 to 15,000 francs 
Qsce 66 CE ‘6 ‘¢ 15,001 ‘* 20,000 ‘‘ 
Lae te ts “< ¢¢ 20,001 ** 25,000 ‘‘ 
5 Ke KK 6K KE KE OB OIE 30,000 « 
G@ ce tc 46 6 “¢ 30,001 ‘* 50,000 ‘‘ 
7 se 66 GE ‘6 ** 50,001 ** 100,000 ‘° 


A further law introduced in April of 
year by the present French Government 
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| these provisions and introduced a new 


ed 


for reductions in salaries as follows: 


Oto 20,000 franes 
20,001‘* 30,000 ‘* 
30,001 ‘* 50,000 <* 
50,001 ‘* 80,000 ‘* 
80,001 ‘** 100,000 *é 
over 100,000 franes 


r cent. on salaries from 


GERMANY 
following information is supplied eon- 
ng Germany: 
ording to the Elementary School Teach- 
’ Salary Law (Volksschullehrer-Besoldungs- 
of May 1, 1928, the basic salary scale 
permanently appointed teachers in public 
entary schools in Prussia is as follows: 


2,800 marks per annum 


3,050 ee se ee 
Se S00 ee ee ee 
3,550 ce se ce 
, S00 ce ce ce 


then by inerements of 200 marks to a maxi- 

of 5,000 marks a year. Women teachers 
ive 10 per cent. less than the scale, except 
hen the teaching periods are the same for men 


women. 

I'he law also provides for eight different kinds 
pensionable allowances (Stellenzulagen) 

rying from 300 to 700 marks a year, which 
paid to head teachers of schools of different 
and to teachers for special work. 

In addition to these pensionable allowances, 
elementary school teachers receive (1) a 
ng allowance (Wohnungsgeldzuschuss) 

sed partly upon their grade in the Civil 

Service and partly upon the locality in which 
ey officially reside; (2) children’s allowances. 

\ reduction of 5 per cent. in salaries of 

married teachers and of 24 per cent. in the 

e of married teachers was imposed by the 

Prussian Government in June, 1932. 

In addition to this the German Government 

passed three successive economy measures 
reducing the salaries of teachers and Govern- 
employees: 


December, 1930—a cut of 6 per cent. 
“) June, 1931—a further cut from 4 to 8 per 
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(3) December, 1931—A further eut of 9 per 


cent. 


The basie salary scales for teachers in higher 
elementary schools (Mittelschulen) are as fol- 
lows: 

3,300 marks a year 

3,550 «* 66 6 

3,800 <* «6 

4,050 «© « « 

4,300 «© «« «6 
and then by increments of 200 marks a year 
to a maximum of 5,500 marks a year. 

The law also provides for three different 
kinds of pensionable allowances varying from 
300 to 900 marks a year according to the size of 
the school for head teachers and seeond teach- 
ers in large schools. The higher elementary 
school teacher also receives housing and family 
allowances, 

The salaries of higher elementary school 
teachers are subject to the same reductions 
(already mentioned) as the salaries of elemen- 
tary school teachers. 

ITALY 


In Italy, aceording to the Board of Eduea- 
tion, the following is the position: 

Elementary school teachers in Italy are paid 
according to the appropriate Civil Service sal- 
ary scales. Their basie salaries range from 
5,900 to 10,000 lire, with active service sup- 
plements beginning after two years’ service of 
1,300 to 1,800 lire. 

Family allowances and allowances for each 
minor child up to a maximum of three are also 
given. 

A royal deeree of November 20, 1930, re- 
duced salaries, active service supplements and 
family allowances by 12 per cent. 

A further reduction was made by a royal 
decree issued on April 14, 1934, which was to 
come into foree on April 16. According to this 
decree there was to be a reduction of: 


6 per cent. when the total amount of salary and 
active service supplement was between 500 
and 1,000 lire a month. 

8 per cent. when it was between 1,000 and 1,500 
lire a month. 

) per cent. when it was between 1,500 and 2,000 


1 


lire a month. 
12 per cent. when it was over 2,000 lire a month. 














would have been interesting at the same 
time to obtain similar information concerning 
the United States of America, but the Board of 


Education say that the seales of salary paid to 





DOES A TEACHER-TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM ADEQUATELY PREPARE 
TEACHERS?! 


How satisfactorily does a teacher-training 
program equip teachers for problems which they 


? A fol- 


ow-up study looking toward an answer to this 


meet in their first teaching situations 
question was instituted jn the year 1928-1929 by 
the directors of teacher training in the Univer- 
sity of California. Dr. George A. Rice, director 
of practise teaching in the university and prin- 
High Oakland, 


California, sent a questionnaire to those gradu- 


cipal of University School in 
ates of the university who were engaged in their 
first vear of teaching under full certification. In 


1929-1930 the questionnaire was sent again to 


first-year teachers. An analysis of these two 
follow-up returns has been presented pre- 
viously.” 

In the spring of 1932 a reorganized ques- 


tionnaire was sent to the teachers who had com- 
pleted their teacher-training course in 1930- 
1931. 


tions which eneouraged the beginning teachers 


The questionnaire contained three ques- 


to express freely their opinions concerning val- 
uable features of their training or to suggest 
means for increasing the value of the training 
program. Two further questions asked defi- 
nitely for opinions concerning the value of col- 
lege courses. The questionnaire contained four 
check lists by means of which the teachers indi- 
eated the desirability or undesirability of chang- 
ing certain supervised teaching activities and 
certain professional courses in the university. 
A fifth check list asked for the 


extra-curricular activities and the community 


and a sixth 
responsibilities which engaged the time of the 
teacher in his first teaching position. 

Two hundred and sixteen questionnaires were 


returned. Sixty-six came from former student 


1A follow-up study of the teacher-training pro- 
gram at the University of California. 

2G. P. Cahoon, ‘‘What Training Do Beginning 
Teachers Need?’’ University High School Journal, 
10: 2, 


131-159, August, 1930. 
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elementary school teachers in the United States 
vary from state to state and it is not possible 
to furnish a reliable statement of existing prae- 
tise on the incomplete information available. 


teachers who had not obtained positions. Opin- 
ions expressed on these sixty-six papers are in- 
corporated in the following discussion. 

The first question on the questionnaire was: 


As look back 
teaching, in what ways, in your opinion, might 
What experiences should 5 
In 


you upon your preparation for 
have been improved ? 
have had which you did not have? 
spects did you find yourself well prepared or poorly 


what r 
prepared when you taught in your first position 
The former student teachers suggested sixt 


eight ways of improving preparation for tea 


ing. 











These sixty-eight suggestions were made in 


a total of four hundred and twenty-four state- 


ments. 


About 30 per cent. of the statements 


were recommendations for more varied experi- 


ences with pupils, subject-matter and methiods 
They ealled for the teaching of more subjects 


minors as well as majors; for more experience 


with pupils at different age levels; for wider a 
quaintance the of 
courses; for more substitution teaching in Oak 


with content 


high school 


land schools, other than University High School; 


for experience with more kinds of classes, stu 


for several consecutive 


Not only shou 


dents and situations; 


periods of teaching in one day. 


the training be more varied, according to these 


teachers, but the period of training should be 


more extended. 


A longer term of actual prac- 


tise teaching, with less time for theory, more vis- 


iting, more observation and demonstration, 
longer daily period of practise teaching wer 


some of the suggestions for lengthening 


training. The third group of suggestions 
point of frequeney was for more experience Wi! 


extra-curricular activities, with home rooms 


with study halls and with special 
Broader experiences 


1) 


and special programs. 
class management and discipline stood fourt! 
the list of suggestions. 
expressed, n 
instruction in management and discipline, ot 
recommended that practise teachers be given 


+ 





9 


assemobiles 


Two view-points wer 
Some of the teachers wished mor 








1934 


ortunity to settle their own problems. 
( sel connected with the second of these view- 
ts is the fifth group of suggestions which 
for inereased responsibility to be placed 
student teachers. 
When replying to the first question of the 
estionnaire many of the former student teach- 
lieated, in addition to means for improve- 


ers 1nd 


t, those features of their preparation which 


had found valuable. The statement occur- 
¢ most often was the general one that the 
But 
0 of the 140 statements named some valuable 
se ot 
management was the most frequently mentioned 


ning course was useful or excellent. 


training. Experience in classroom 
item. The specifie features of management in 
which the had 
: Providing for individual differences; class 


student teachers received aid 


supervising classroom projects, and 
meeting unusual classroom situations with ease. 
Other features of the training program which 
ese teachers recognized as valuable were: 
Experience in lesson planning; variety of ex- 
periences offered, including substitution, short- 
courses, section meetings, observation and 
study-hall experiences; contacts with supervis- 
It is 


teresting to note the similarity between the 


x teachers; adequate academic training. 


t of benefits which the beginning teachers de- 
rived from their preparation and the list of sug- 
gestions which they made for improvement in 

eparation. 

The second question of the questionnaire read: 


Will you suggest the ways, if there are any, in 


ch you might have profited during your first 
ear of teaching by assistance from the super- 
visory staff of University High School? 


Four types of aids were mentioned in a total 
‘t only 59 statements. Aids in organization and 
methods would have been weleomed most fre- 
iently during the first year “on the job.” 


+ 


cifically, the teachers needed help in organizing 


Spe- 


and teaching a subjeet for which there had been 
tle preparation, in organizing work to make 
best use of time in a day’s program, in selec- 

of materials and activities for pupils of 
\ifferent age and ability levels. Lists of refer- 
neces, texts, work-books and similar aids were 
ntioned with next greatest frequency. Some 

t the teachers would have welcomed the oppor- 
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tunity to write to the supervising teachers at 
University High School as problems presented 
themselves. Others would have appreciated in- 
service assistance in extra-curricular and profes- 
sional problems and activities. 

The third question of the follow-up form was: 


Do you consider that you would have profited by 
a reorganization of subject matter in your aca- 
demic ecurses? If so, along what lines? 

More than half of the 77 answers emphasized 
the need of relating the subject-matter of col- 
lege courses more definitely to high-school 
courses and to the needs and interests of chil- 
dren. Standing next in frequency to sugges- 
tions for practicability were suggestions that 
cultural courses replace some of the intensive, 
concentrated preparation. Almost as many sug- 
gestions, however, stressed the need for more 
intensive preparation, particularly in special- 
ized fields. 

The 


was: 


fourth question of the questionnaire 


What changes, if any, would you suggest in the 
professional courses? 


More than twice as many suggestions were 
made for reorganizing professional courses as 
had made 
courses. The greatest stress was placed on the 


been for reorganizing academic 
plea for desirability of relating professional 
courses more definitely to high-school courses: 
give more practical suggestions for teaching 
high-school subjects; give definite applications 
to high-school situations in educational psy- 
chology and in secondary education courses; 
place more emphasis on pupils and on mate- 
rials and subjects related to pupil interests and 
needs; allow observation of class-room prac- 
tise in high school before practise teaching 
Second to the 


between professional and high-school courses, 


begins. need for coordination 
the beginning teachers felt the need for re- 
the 
Some suggested shorter courses 


organization within professional courses 


and curricula. 
and elimination of overlapping. A few recom- 


mended such improved methods as_ smaller 


classes, less detail, and more discussion groups. 
The fifth question on the follow-up form 
read: 
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Of what specific deficiencies in your preparation 
have you become aware, such, for example, as lack 
of conversational practise in teaching a modern 
language, lack of knowledge of formal grammar, 
lack of knowledge of the content of high school 


courses in your teaching field? 


The 176 reactions to this question overlapped 
to a considerable extent the suggestions for 
reorganization of aeademie and _ professional 
Lack of knowledge of what and how 
much to teach for a given course was listed 
more often than any other deficiency. But the 
recognized almost as frequently the 
in their 


courses, 


teachers 
lack ¢ 
teaching fields. 
of experience in such particular skills and 


f subject-matter background 


They also realized their lack 


methods as conversational practise in modern 
language, and knowledge of good texts and 
work-books. A few teachers mentioned defi- 
ciencies in training for counseling, vocational 
guidance and extra-curricular activities. 

The first check list of the questionnaire was 
a list of supervised teaching activities: elass- 
room teaching, conferences with supervising 
teacher, general meetings, methods sections, 
conferences with department supervisor, sub- 
stitution in Oakland schools, observation, dis- 
The teachers indicated whether 


would advise giving more time or less 


cussion groups. 
they 
time to each of these activities or whether they 
would advise no change in present practise. 
On the whole, the beginning teachers seemed 
satisfied with the present time allotment for the 
activities on this list. For only general meet- 
ings was there a fair proportion of suggestions 
There was a tendency to vote for 
more classroom teaching, more substitution and 


for “less.” 


observation and a larger number of discussion 
groups. 
The seeond check list was preceded by the 


question : 


Will you indicate the emphasis which from your 
experience you believe should be placed on the fol- 
lowing matters in supervised teaching? 


The items in the list were: Directed study, 
class management, lesson planning, construction 
of tests, special teaching techniques, practise in 
study halls, practise in working with extra- 
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classroom activities, school health programs, use 
of reference materials, cafeteria management. 
teaching pupils at different levels, administra. 
tive experience, home-room practise. 
eral, the beginning teachers indicated that the 
supervised teaching activities should be empha- 
sized no less than at present. Im fact, there 
was a tendency to advise increased emphasis, 
especially on class management, experience in 
extra-curricular activities and home-rooms and 
the teaching of pupils at different levels. 

The third check list named certain techniques 
of supervision: Close supervision in the class- 
room, demonstration teaching by supervising 
teachers, conferences before class with the 
supervising teacher, conferences after class 
with the supervising teacher, help 
management from the supervising 
adaptation of class work to needs of indi- 
vidual students. Close supervision by the 
supervising teacher in the classroom 
only item which the beginning teachers thought 
should receive less emphasis than it receives at 
present. Increased emphasis was recommended 
for demonstration teaching by 
teachers and for adaptation of class work to 
the needs of individual students. 

The fourth check list was composed of the 
titles of five courses in the department of edu 
cation at the university. The teachers 
cated by check whether they thought the time 
given to each course should be more than, less 
than or the same as it is at present. On the 
whole there was satisfaction with present offer- 
ings, with a slight tendency to ask for “more.” 
Seven subjects not on the list were added by 
the teachers. 

The fifth check list asked for the extra-cur- 
ricular activities of these beginning teachers. 
Most of the teachers had extra-classroom duties. 
Sixteen duties were listed. Each of five respon- 
sibilities—home room, class adviser, club spon- 
sor, faculty committee work, assistance in the 
athletic program—demanded time from a third 
or more of the teachers. Many of the teachers 
had more than one extra-curricular duty. No 
doubt these facts explain why so many of the 
teachers advised more contact with these ac- 
tivities during the practise teaching experience. 

The sixth check list was headed, “Community 
Responsibilities Assumed by Teachers.” Four- 


In gen- 


in class 
teacher, 


was the 


supervising 


indi- 





ust 18, 1934 
teen responsibilities were checked. Each of 
‘hree community responsibilities—chureh, fra- 
‘al organizations, professional educational 
-ranizations—was being carried by between a 
th and a third of these beginning teachers. 
Each teacher who returned a questionnaire 
licated the type of school in which he was 


teaching, the subjects in which he had been 


trained to teach and the subjects which he was 
aching. About two thirds of the group were 
teaching in junior or senior high schools. The 
others were distributed elementary 
hool, junior college, combined high school and 
inior eollege, college, university, business col- 
ege, night school, private tutoring. 

A comparison between the subjects taught by 
teachers in training and the subjects taught by 
the same teachers in service showed that over 
two thirds of the beginning teachers were teach- 
ng predominantly those subjects in which they 
had received training. Only a tenth of the 
teachers were teaching predominantly subjects 
in which they had not been trained. 


among 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
[his summary is based only on the analysis 
responses to the questionnaire of 1932. It 
es not take aecount of the numerous modifi- 
ons whieh have been effected in the teacher- 
ning program at the University of Cali- 
rnia since the questionnaire was sent out. 

In general, the beginning teachers of this 
tudy expressed satisfaction with their training. 
Most of them seemed to feel that their experi- 

ces in directed teaching and in their academic 

professional courses had enabled them to 
meet, in the main, the demands of their first 
teaching positions. 

Hlowever, many of these former student 
teachers were meeting situations which had not 

en anticipated in their training, in spite of 
he fact that most of them had had directed 


, 
ening 


experiences with two classes in two 
Because they had _ been 
lunged into unanticipated experiences they 
lvised a longer training period, with greater 
ariety of activities. Many principals assign 
' beginning teachers a variety of subjects and 

addition expect them to take charge of a 
home room, manage a study hall, be adviser for 
a club, assist in the athletie program or plan 


listinet situations. 
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assemblies. Hence these former student teach- 
ers wished that their training had given them 
more varied classroom experience with pupils 
at different age and ability levels, with their 
minor as well as their major subjects, with 
related subjects in their general fields (as with 
biology if a physies or chemistry major), and 
with subject-matter and method content of high- 
school courses in their subject fields. 
they wished that they had experienced wider 


Similarly, 
contacts in club work, home-room activities, 
study-hall supervision, assembly planning, play- 
ground work, counseling and arranging of 
health programs. 

Many of the teachers expressed the desire for 
a practise teaching period longer than the pres- 
ent semester of twenty weeks. Several recom- 
mended more than one period of teaching per 
day, particularly teaching two or three con- 
secutive periods of different subjects for at 
least a few days. Variety and quantity are 
of course interrelated. To provide appreciably 
more variety in contacts and experiences would 
necessitate a longer teaching period.’ 

The problem of class management and dis- 


This prob- 


lem might be partly solved by extending the 


cipline seems to be a persistent one. 


teaching period and by providing greater va- 
riety in classroom and extra-classroom experi- 
different 
of activities and groups would give wider ex- 


ences, A wider contact with types 
perience in management and in the handling 
of discipline problems. Many student teachers 
seemed to feel that they were not given suffi- 
cient responsibility for the management of a 
class, and that student teachers in general had 
not the “prestige” necessary to encourage good 
classroom discipline. 

Besides suggestions for extending the train- 
ing program there were suggestions for chang- 
ing certain training procedures. The majority 
of these suggestions for reorganization of the 


teacher-training program had to do with the 


3 A second semester of directed teaching, known 
as Education 323, has been provided at the Uni 
versity of California for those who have completed 
the regular directed teaching course (Education 
320). During this second semester students may 
obtain the longer teaching period and the greater 
variety of experience suggested above. Between 
sixty and seventy student teachers have availed 
themselves of this opportunity in each of the past 
two semesters. 
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unification of the program and with the re- 


ig of theory to practise. Academie and 


professional courses should be more practical: 
they should show how to apply theory to prac- 
; ‘e closely adapted to the needs 
of high-school pupils; they should contain in- 


various 


; 


formation concerning the content ol 


high-school courses and the activities associated 
with these courses—such information as might 


be obtained from well-written course-of-study 
outiines; they should give more attention to a 
wise grouping of teaching subjects and to train- 
one or two sub- 


field rather than in 


The elimination of overlapping of con- 


jects. 


tent in professional courses would allow time 
for this better organized training. A number 
of the teachers proposed that all, or nearly all, 


educational work be placed in the fifth, or grad- 
uate, year and be more closely correlated with 
the directed teaching experiences. 

Some of the needs mentioned above might be 


met through special problems courses in the 


large subject matter fields (selence, mathe- 


maties, English, social studies, ete.). These 


courses could present content, teaching methods, 


special 


devices, techniques and supplementary 


aids for the high-school courses within each 


field. 


related 


Perhaps they might outline courses in 
fields. 


between the 


They could provide a_ better 


articulation academie courses at 


level and the related high-school 


the college 
courses. They could give training in the vari- 
ous practical contents and skills not taught in 
college courses but essential to the high-school 


work. 


of numerous special materials which now is re- 


They could provide training in the use 


ceived, if at all, only during the actual directed 
teaching. 

There are some conspicuous omissions among 
Over 


passed 


the responses on these questionnaires. 
the 216 
through their period of training indifferent to 
attitudes that look 


toward professional growth. A total of twelve 


200 of teachers seem to have 


the information, ideas and 


suggestions mentioned such items as_ profes- 
sional magazines, state requirements and laws, 
teachers’ insurance, professional obligations and 
expenses, the high-school organization as a unit, 
a teacher’s relations to the principal and other 
employees of the school organization, and rela- 


tions to Parent Teacher Associations. Only two 
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acknowledgments were made of helpful sugges. 
tions received along these lines during the train- 
ing period. Professional organizations received 
no mention at all. Teachers in general receive 
constant eriticism for lack of professional out- 
look, ignorance of professional literature, neg- 
leet of professional organizations. Possibly the 
training period is the time when teachers should 
become conscious that these problems demand 
consideration. It is interesting, perhaps sig- 
nificant, that only one teacher mentioned, as an 
important outcome of her preparation, pleasur- 
able anticipation of teaching as a profession. 
There is a hopeful sign of progress in the 
proportion of teachers who are instructing in 
The 


number of teachers so employed was distinctly 


subjects for which they were trained. 
greater than the number that reported proper 
placement in answer to the previous question- 
naire.* 

The large number of statements made by 
these teachers is significant. The 216 papers 


contained over a thousand statements which 
presented more than 200 different suggestions. 
This abundance of statements indicates that the 
beginning teachers are alert and thoughtful con- 
cerning their own teaching problems. It is a 
not unreasonable supposition that this attitude 
Probably 


the teacher-training program neither will nor 


is partly a result of their training. 


should ineorporate all the suggestions which 
these teachers made. No doubt reorganizations 
will be made, but any teacher-training program 
must leave problems to be solved by the teach- 
ers themselves. In fact, a few of the teachers 
of this study stated that a training program has 
done its duty when it has shown the teachers 
how to go about solving their problems and has 
pointed the way to the important fields of in- 
formation. A university teacher-training pro- 
gram faces the continuing problem of selecting 
those experiences which shall provide teachers 
with a sufficiently rich eultural background, 
with essential facts and techniques, with an 
awareness of important educational problems 
and with an eagerness for continual improve- 
ment. 
G. P. Canoon 
MINNETTE MACKAY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


4 Ibid., p. 152. 





